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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO LIPPMANN ? 


OMETHING tragic has happened 

to Walter Lippmann. He seems 
to be a war casualty. Not that on 
his recent visit to the near front 
he lost an arm or a leg or (God for- 
bid!) his life. But the war has 
done something to his thinking. 
The fine edge of his intellect has 
been dulled and his normally acute 
moral sense blunt- 
ed. The harm com- 
menced to show 
when in his U. S. 
Foreign Policy (1943) and U. S. 
War Aims (1944) he repudiated the 
idealistic principles which he had 
helped to formulate for Woodrow 
Wilson. It seems incredible that 
one who collaborated on the Four- 
teen Points should come to speak 
of the principle of self-determina- 
tion as an inducement to anarchy 
and chaos. But he does just that 
and more recently he has given 
other signs of not being the men- 
tally and emotionally well-balanced 
thinker whom we have admired 
since his old days on the New York 
World. He was for years—and he 
still is when he is himself—a first- 
tate philosopher and moralist, to 


A War 
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say nothing of his being easily the 
ace of American newspaper col- 
umnists. 

But, as I say, something has gone 
wrong with him. On December 
23d, in the course of a sharp casti- 
gation of those who fear for the 
fate of the Atlantic Charter, he 
spoke with contempt of their in- 
dulging in “casuistry.” But what 
is so despicable about casuistry? 
It’s a good word. It sounds bad 
only when freighted with a conno- 
tation not essential to it. “Casuis- 
try” is simply the science of apply- 
ing general principles to specific 
cases. Doctors are 
casuists. Soarelaw- Casuists? 
yers, and judges—  Aren’t We 
particularly judges. All? 
And _ psychologists 
and parents — especially wise par- 
ents of difficult children. And so 
are father confessors, and spiritual 
directors. So in brief are we all. 
Why then should Lippmann or any 
other man fling in our faces the 
word “casuistry” as if it were some- 
thing shameful? A year or more 
ago when Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek used the word “probabilism” 
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with similar contempt, we excused 
her because she didn’t know the 
meaning of the word. The good 
lady is herself a probabilist, just as 
Walter Lippmann is a casuist. And 
so are we who insist that our 
statesmen apply the general princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter in spe- 
cific cases. There is no sin and no 
shame in that. It is the only honest 
thing to do. 


UT perhaps Mr. Lippmann in- 

tended to affix the epithet not 
to those naive persons (I happen to 
be one of them) who take the 
Charter seriously, but to those who 
made silly speeches or wrote stupid 
paragraphs about the Charter’s be- 
ing worthless because it was not 
embossed upon parchment, signed, 
sealed, kept in a vault and protect- 
ed by an armed guard. That sort 
of piffle might perhaps be called 
“casuistry.” It is my guess, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lippmann meant not 
casuistry but sophistry. Or per- 
haps asininity. A man of his com- 
petence as thinker and _ writer 
should select his words more care- 
fully. 


HAT column which appeared in 

Mr. Lippmann’s 170 newspa- 
pers on December 23d, was only a 
foretaste of what was to come. On 
December 30th he berated Senator 
Nye (now ex-Senator) for asking 
what Lippmann considered a stu- 
pid question, and for blinding him- 
self to obvious facts. “He has ‘stuck 
his head in the sand and will not 
see the situation.” Deserved or un- 
deserved such personal vilification 
is not in accord with Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s former urbanity. But as if 
to show impartiality even in his 
wrath, he turned upon “some of 
Nye’s opponents” who, he said, “are 
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talking wildly and irresponsibly,” 
“They profess,” he says with an ap- 
parent slur upon their sincerity, 
“they profess to have been gradu- 
ated from isolation- 
ism,” but they “use Evidently 
as their criterion in On Edge 
foreign affairs not 

the vital interests of the United 
States, but a collection of general- 
ized rules as to how they think all 
nations everywhere ought to be- 
have.” A bit further along in the 
same piece, he calls such persons 
“yammerers.” 

I could wish that Mr. Lippmann 
had at that moment interrupted the 
impetuous flow of his indignation 
to specify what he had in mind 
when he spoke of “a collection of 
generalized rules adaptable to all 
nations everywhere.” It sounds like 
the Atlantic Charter. The Four 
Freedoms also were proclaimed as 
being for all peoples everywhere. 
The phraseology smacks indeed of 
the extremest kind of intervention- 
ism. The attempt to impose rules 
and regulations upon all the peo- 
ples of the world is certainly not 
isolationism. It is precisely what 
the sponsors of the Four Freedoms 
plan to do. So why scold the isola- 
tionists? 

As for the Atlantic Charter 
(granting that it remains authen- 
tic and valid even though non- 
existent) what is it—a program or 
an expression of pious intentions? 
In the President’s 
speech on the State 
of the Union on 
January 6th, he said 
that the Charter “does not provide 
rules of easy application to each and 
every one of this war-torn world’s 
tangled situations,” but that “it is 4 
good and useful thing . . . to have 
principles toward which we cal 
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aim.” So that’s it? The Charter 
js an ultimate goal, a remote ideal? 
It was not so represented to the 
peoples of the world when with 
great fanfare in highly dramatic 
circumstances it was promulgated 
by the President and the Prime 
Minister on August 21, 1941. If the 
world had been informed at the 
time that the Charter was only an 
ideal not for immediate practical 
application the world would not 
now be so bitterly disappointed. 


R. LIPPMANN in that same 

short column (it is wonderful 
how much wrath he compressed in- 
toa small space) speaks, again with 
contempt, of “some anguished com- 
mentator who having never seri- 
ously studied these vexed territory 
disputes” (he seems to have the 
Poland-Russia dispute in mind) 
thinks that his solution is good be- 
cause it “conforms with some ab- 
stract principle from the Atlantic 
Charter, which he could not, if his 
life depended on it, define concrete- 
ly.” Who the offending commen- 
tator may be and just what he had 
said to make Mr. Lippmann’s gorge 
rise, I don’t know. But being a bit 
of a commentator 
myself, and being 
anxious to oblige if 
only as the recipi- 
ent of scorn, I will stick my neck 
out and define the Second Article 
in the Atlantic Charter. I think the 
sentence, “The signatories desire to 
see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned” 
means that the signatories desire to 
see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned. 
Simply that. Nothing more, noth- 
ing less. Really it is plain enough. 


Let Me Be 
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Furthermore, the honorable gen- 
tlemen who signed—or at least spon- 
sored —the Atlantic Charter, de- 
clared in Article 4 that they had in 
mind the welfare of vanquished as 
well as of victorious peoples. Also, 
our government has gone on record 
with the statement that it would 
recognize no territorial changes 
made with violence in time of war. 
In justice, therefore, we shall recog- 
nize no such changes whether made 
by our enemies or by our allies, in 
Lithuania, or Estonia or Latvia, in 
Poland or Greece, or Yugoslavia, or 
Czecho-Slovakia, or, for that matter 
in China. Logically and consist- 
ently the signatories should desire 
to see no territorial changes in Ger- 
many or Japan except in accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of 
the German and Japanese peoples. 
If, for example, Rus- 
sia offers Poland a 
slice of Germany 
without regard to 
the wishes of the German people, I 
should call that a violation of the 
spirit and the letter of the Charter. 

But since too many concrete ap- 
plications would confuse the ques- 
tion, let us concentrate on one. 
Russia has taken to herself half of 
Poland. Doing so Russia has vio- 
lated not only our principles but 
her own word. Now when a re- 
porter has been a naughty boy at 
a White House press conference, 
the President tells him to go stand 
in the corner. But he hasn’t told 
Stalin to go stand in the corner. He 
hasn’t even said “No, no, Josef.” 

That, if Mr. Lippmann cares to 
know, is what “anguishes” us com- 
mentators. And let him make no 
mistake about it; there are millions 
of good simple people who share 
the anguish of the commentators. 
It is we who have a right to get 
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“mad” and fling around harsh epi- 
thets. Mr. Lippmann has no right 
to bullyrag us because we take the 
Charter to mean what it says and 
because here now in the middle of 
the war we don’t believe that the 
signatories to the Charter or to the 
Declaration of the United Nations 
should maintain a cowardly and 
treacherous silence while both the 
Charter and the Declaration are be- 
ing violated. 


AM not enjoying this ungracious 

job of impugning a former idol’s 
moral sense and mental acumen. I 
have admired him for years and 
have quoted him with enthusiastic 
approbation in these columns and on 
public platforms hundreds of times. 
But at least “for the duration,” he 
seems to be a “Lost Leader.” Not 
that I think he would leave us “just 
for a handful of silver, just for a 
riband to stick in his coat.” Mr. 
Lippmann has plenty of handfuls 
of silver. He needs no more. And if 
by “riband” is meant honors, deco- 
rations, degrees and other symbols 
of appreciation, Mr. Lippmann has I 
am sure a trunkful of them. I can- 
not therefore and I would not im- 
pute a base reason for his having 
taken his present attitude toward 
the Charter. My guess is that he has 
lost his temper because good men 
are asking in all seriousness what 
we are fighting for and whether 
silence in the matter of the high- 
handed action of Russia and the 
power politics of Britain is the 
means of getting what we are fight- 
ing for, and he doesn’t know how 
to answer them. 


HERE is a beautiful and power- 
ful book, The Return of the 


Traveller by Rex Warner. In Eng- 
land—we are more squeamish over 
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here—it appeared under the title, 
Why Was'I Killed? It is about a 
soldier who dies in battle in the 
present war. He returns and sees 
(himself unseen ex- 
cept to a priest) a 
half-dozen persons 
following a guide to 
the shrine of the.unknown soldier. 
In a series of flashbacks he is en- 
abled to witness the whole life of 
each one of the sightseers and in 
the light of what they have been, 
evaluate what they say in answer to 
his question. Many readers found 
the priest’s answer satisfying and 
consoling, but to me it seemed that 
the question remained unanswered. 
But no one in the book—the me- 
chanic, the English gentleman, the 
distraught mother of a slain son, 
the soldier who had fought Franco 
in Spain—no one of them gave such 
a disappointing reply to the ques- 
tion “Why Was I Killed?” as does 
Mr. Lippmann in that column of 
December 30th. His last paragraph 
commences with something of the 
unction and restrained eloquence of 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, but it ends 
with the flattest anticlimax I have 
seen anywhere in Lippmann. 

Let the reader judge: “Long after 
our words about democracy are for- 
gotten,” he says, “the spectacle of 
this democracy in arms will remain 
in the minds of men, and will influ- 
ence their actions. Whatever hap- 
pens about the At- 
lantic Charter, or 
about this and that, 
the people of the 
world will remember the homesick, 
friendly American soldiers walking 
about Paris and London and Rome, 
with their hands in their pockets, 
who proved once for all how strong 
a free people, when it is aroused, can 
be. That is our real contribution 
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to the acceptance of the Four Free- 
doms, and it is from it, not from 
declarations and pronouncements, 
that our true foreign policy will de- 
velop.” 

So! the purpose of the war will 
be achieved if we show that a de- 
mocracy can be a great military 
power “whatever happens to the 
Atlantic Charter’! I would not 
have thought it possible that Wal- 
ter Lippmann, a man of superb in- 
tellectual ability, delicate moral 
sense and fine emotional nature 
could have written that passage. 
One of the chief tragedies of war 
is what it can do to such a mind 
and to such a man. 


[' is a relief to turn from these 
unhappy evidences of the de- 
cline —let us hope temporary de- 
clne— of Walter Lippmann to a 
passage in which the riper wisdom 
of Nicholas Murray 
Butler on much the 
same subject is set 
forth. In the Sep- 
tember, 1944, number of Interna- 
tional Conciliation, organ of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, the venerable presi- 
dent of Columbia University, in 
the course of an article on “The 
Hope of the World,” says: 

“It is the moral law and only 
the moral law which is sovereign. 
The phrase national sovereignty 
must be interpreted with that fact 
inmind. It was Mr. Gladstone who, 

like Burke, believed 
High that politics were 
Doctrine, simply morality en- 
But Not larged in action. 
too High Lord Acton saw a 

never ceasing strug- 
gle for freedom which he identified 
absolutely with the cause of moral- 
ity. This is the reason why we 
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must look forward eagerly to the 
early coming of that day when the 
surest way to uphold the funda- 
mental principles of freedom and of 
civilization will no longer be to 
wage even defensive war with all 
its appalling happenings. The prin- 
ciples of morality must be so well 
established that the acts and poli- 
cies of both nations and individuals 
will conform to them. The serious 
question is whether or not it is in 
the power of civilized man to make 
this a world of moral nations as 
well as of moral individual human 
beings.” 

It may be that Walter Lippmann 
would take such an utterance as that 
of President Butler as one more in- 
stance of what he calls “Idealism 
Without Imagination,” or perhaps 
Idealism with too much Imagina- 
tion. But with or without imagina- 
tion, with too much or too little 
imagination, it is idealism and as 
such preferable to the militaristic 
realism into which Lippmann has 
recently lapsed. 


AY I add at this point that if in 

these pages I have sometimes 
admitted my inability to accept a 
League of Nations it has been be- 
cause I considered the League not 
sufficiently idealistic. The League 
is generally alleged 
to have failed be- 
cause it was not pro- 
vided with “teeth.” 
In consequence, the 
plan for the next league seems to 
be to make it not merely realistic 
but militaristic. But in the judg- 
ment of this amateur student of 
history, such a league has less 
chance to succeed than the one 
that had no “teeth.” The more you 
rely upon military might, force, 
physical coercion (which is what is 
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really meant by “teeth”) the less 
chance you have of success. Once 
again for perhaps the twentieth 
time I venture to quote old Oxen- 
stiern: “See, my son with how little 
wisdom this great world is gov- 
erned.” A wise world, like a wise 

man would not make 
“How Little the same mistake 
Wisdom” twice. But this fool- 

ish old world makes 
the same mistake at least twice 
every century, the mistake of plan- 
ning for permanent peace by wag- 
ing war; either one great big smash- 
ing war or a constant succession of 
small wars; wars to smother incipi- 
ent wars; wars to squash revolu- 
tions; wars and ever more wars, 
large and small. It can’t be done. 
It is time we learned that it can’t 
be done. In another equally wise 
and eloquent speech delivered to 
the University at the end of the 
year, Dr. Butler said: 

“Fundamentally, the force that 
rules the world is conduct, whether 
it be moral or immoral. If it is 
moral, at least there may be hope 
for the world. If immoral, there is 
not only no hope, but no prospect 
of anything but destruction of all 
that has been accomplished during 
the last 5,000 years. . . . Young peo- 
ple will be called upon in the im- 
mediate future to prove once and 
for always whether mankind is in- 
telligent and moral enough to put 
an end to the murder, brute force 
and pillaging which are threaten- 
ing to bring civilization itself to an 
end.” 

Such emphasis on moral force in- 
stead of physical, or at least in con- 
junction with the physical, is the 
only true wisdom, and a far cry 
from the theory that no matter 
what happens to the Atlantic 
Charter, the world will be better 


because a democratic country can 
prove itself a match on the military 
plane for the dictatorships. If we 
cannot conquer the world with in- 
tellectual, moral, spiritual weapons, 
we may as well resign ourselves to 
a future in which all the nations 
shall be one with Nineveh and 
Tyre; in which entire continents 
shall be as the ruins of the Mayans 
or of Palmyra or Karnak or Thebes, 
What folly it is for us to make the 
same mistake again 

and again with the They Learn 
ruins of previous at- Nothing 
tempts staring us in 

the face. Mussolini, for example, 
looked at the broken columns and 
the ancient rubble in the Forum 
every day, but those ghostly rem- 
nants of the collapse of a militaris- 
tic civilization taught him nothing. 
When the present war is over there 
will be plenty of ruins to look at. 
Shall we look at them and not see 
what they mean? Those who think 
that a Big Three can “police” the 
world have perhaps read history, 
but what they read never reaches 
their mind. Nor is 

it recorded in their Eyes and 
memory. They are See Not 
like the listener— 

not too attentive listener — who 
said: “You make no impression 
upon me; your words go in one 
ear and out the other.” “What's 
to prevent them?” retorted the ex- 
asperated speaker. 


IX apparent contradiction to Dr. 
Butler’s insistence upon moral- 
ity as a sine qua non of peace, was 
an address to the Vassar Club in 
New York City by Dr. Harry D. 
Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College. As reported in the Herald- 
Tribune he said: 

“We must take on the world’s 
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dirty business, and we must expect 
to be contaminated. Compromise 
is the essence of 
democratic proc- 
esses. Therefore, we 
must be willing to 
make day - to - day 
compromises and back even those 
that are not pristine.” 

Being moderately idealistic, I 
cannot be entirely pleased with such 
raw amoralism as that, but I confess 
that I find it refreshing as a change 
from the shifty, side-stepping, ques- 
tion-dodging method usually em- 
ployed by interventionists. To hear 
most of them speak, one would 
imagine that we could plunge into 
the dirty melee of international po- 
litical intrigue, and keep our soul 
unspotted. The Sacred Scriptures 
say it can’t be done: “He that 
touches pitch shall be defiled,” and 
“with the wicked thou shalt be 
wicked.” But Dr. Gideonse says in 
effect, “Suppose we do collect some 
dirt on our conscience, what of it? 
We are no better than other na- 
tions; we must not be so naive as 
to imagine we can play a game with 
them while following rules of our 
own. If we refuse to play the game 
because we don’t like 
the rules we are 
‘sissies.’” Very in- 
teresting, but I won- 
der — incidentally —if that is the 
kind of ethics the president of 
a municipally supported college 
teaches to his boys. 

That one paragraph does not con- 
tain Dr. Gideonse’s entire contribu- 
tion to the ethics of war and post- 
war collaboration. He goes on to 
say: “We had no clear war aims 
when we entered the war, and we 
didn’t enter the war to rechange the 
world, so our objectives could not 
have been betrayed. We have joined 
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the last two wars only when we 
thought the war was leading to a 
shift in the balance of power in the 
Atlantic area.” 

That passage too, though brutal- 
ly frank is refreshing. Ordinarily 
when we half-converted isolation- 
ists ask, “What is the purpose of 
this war?” we receive by way of an- 
swer pompous utterances about 
freedom (or freedoms), liberty, the 
triumph of democracy over dic- 
tatorship. These answers only sug- 
gest more questions: is there free- 
dom in Russia? Can we fight for 
freedom in alliance with a country 
which proscribes freedom? Is Rus- 
sia a democracy? Is it not an 
anomaly to defend democracy with 
the help of a system which repudi- 
ates democracy? Are we out to de- 
stroy dictatorship? If so why not 
Soviet dictatorship? Why only 
Nazi dictatorship? If we destroy one 
dictatorship and spare another will 
it not be like killing a rattlesnake 
but letting a copperhead go? But 
somehow these questions of ours 
seem inadequate to the big deflat- 
ing job that must be done. So we 
welcome Dr. Gideonse who, impa- 
tient with the indirect method of 
dealing with imposture, declares 
boldly that we didn’t go into this 
war to reform the world but to 
maintain the status quo and the 
balance of power, and since we had 
no high and holy purpose we can- 
not be rightly accused of having 
betrayed any such purpose! 

Nor does he permit us the pleas- 
ure of pretending that when the 
war is over we shall be prompted 
by any purer motive than we have 
while the war is on. We went to 
war to throw our weight into the 
balance on the side of Britain. We 
shall “police the world” for the 
same purpose. It happens that to 
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help Britain this time means to 
fight Germany. If another time it 
means fighting Russia we shall do 
that too. The purpose may or may 
not be honorable. But one thing 
is surely dishonor- 
able — to pretend 
that we are in this 
war for some highly 
transcendental aim 
when we know that 
we are in it to keep the scales of 
world-power balanced for Britain, 
and hence presumably for our- 
selves. 

Some American newspapers emit- 
ted a howl when the British in 
Greece turned and smote those who 
had helped them keep Germany 
from the Mediterranean. The rea- 
son for the change seemed to be the 
need of keeping Russia from the 
Mediterranean. If we remain on the 
European continent when the war 
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is over we too may be called upon 
to turn upon one or more of our 


present allies. Whatever we do 
will be dictated by hard cold po- 
litical necessity, not by moral prin- 
ciple. 

So let us not lay the flattering 
unction to our souls that we are 
fighting to win all the freedoms for 
all the peoples in all the world. We 
have already demonstrated that we 
haven’t the courage to demand and 
to secure one freedom for one coun- 
try or one people. Five years ago 
an honest Britisher Hilaire Belloc 
coined the slogan “Poland is the 
Test.” We have met the test: and 
we have flunked. So let’s stop kid- 
ding ourselves. We don’t kid the 
Europeans. We don’t kid the Brit- 
ish. They know that our motives 
are no better than their own. A 
few weeks ago the London Econo- 
mist, the Yorkshire Post and the 
London Times “told us off” in no 


uncertain terms. The burden of 
the song which they sang in 
chorus, was “What insufferable 
cads these Americans are, who look 
down their noses 

at us because of What the 
what we did in British 
Greece and what we Think of Us 
didn’t do in Poland. 

Do they take power politics to be 
a game like ‘Jacks’ or ‘Bean-Bag’ 
for little girls? They know jolly 
well what it is. Nothing but a lin- 
gering relic of Puritanical hypoc- 
risy makes them pretend to be scan- 
dalized when we play the game in 
the only way the game can be 
played.” 

Such (with perhaps a little rhe- 
torical embroidery) is what the 
English think of us. Naturally we 
cannot agree with their analysis. 
John Chamberlain, reviewing Denis 
W. Brogan’s book, The American 
Character speaks of “a small but 
growing band of sympathetic Eng- 
lishmen” who understand that with 
us internationalism and _ isolation- 
ism though seemingly contradictory 
are expressions of the one same 
idealism. “The average American,” 
Chamberlain explains, “has fought 
his overseas wars for moral, altru- 
istic ends, and when the aftermath 
didn’t live up to his expectations, he 
has reacted into isolationism as a 
matter of saving his country from 
contamination.” Chamberlain the 
American, and Brogan the Scots- 
man understand us better than even 
the best English newspapers. In 
spite of our disillusioning experi- 
ence in internationalism we remain 
essentially idealists. If this war 
knocks the idealism out of us and 
fills its place with “realism” which 
means cynicism and immoralism, it 
will be tragic for us and for the 
world. 
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R. GIDEONSE speaks of “com- 
promise.” The word is not his 
alone. They all use it. I heard it 
the other day from the lips of a 
highly intelligent college professor 
who said in regard to the case of 
Poland what Dr. Gideonse says of 
“democratic processes” — compro- 
mise is essential. My friend went 
on to quote the French le meilleur 
est souvent l’ennemi du bien; “what 
is better often mili- 
Compromise? tates against what is 
What Means good.” Notice, how- 
Compromise? ever that the French 
use words and ideas 
exactly. When they say “better” 
they mean “better” and when they 
say “good” they mean “good.” 
Americans talk loosely of “compro- 
mise,” without saying whether the 
compromise is between good and 
better or between good and bad. 
Christian ethics permits compro- 
mise between good and better, but 
not between good and bad. To run 
out on Poland, after having sworn 
before the world and in the sight 
of high heaven that Poland was the 
cause of our entering the war, is 
not a lesser good but an evil. To 
profess high principle in regard to 
the sanctity of boundaries and to 
surrender the principle when the 
crucial case comes up is not com- 
promise but surrender. Surrender 
of principle is not a lesser good. It 
is evil. With evil no compromise 
is permissible. 

My good friend—by the way an 
excellent Catholic—had in this in- 
stance succumbed to the propa- 
gandist fallacy that since Poland is 
not altogether blameless in the mat- 
ter of international conduct we need 
not be over much concerned about 
vindicating for her the promises of 
the Charter. “There is many a blot 
on Poland’s escutcheon,” he said. 
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I might have asked “and none on 
Russia’s? and none on Britain’s?” 
but the question is not whose 
escutcheon is blotted, but whose 
word is in question. Our word and 
Britain’s word and the word of the 
United Nations including even Rus- 
sia is involved in the keeping or the 
breaking of the prin- 

ciples of the Atlantic Blots on the 
Charter. The simple ’Scutcheon 
fact is that Russia 

violated one of those principles and 
that we made neither a remon- 
strance to her nor a promise to Po- 
land that the principle will be ul- 
timately applied. Russia went so 
far as to declare at Dumbarton that 
a major power has a right to annul 
the judgment of any group of pow- 
ers in a matter involving itself. To 
take such a stand is a violation not 
only of the Atlantic Charter but of 
fundamental justice. And yet in- 
telligent and, in other matters, ju- 
dicious men speak of such immor- 
alism as “compromise.” 


ie December and January the war 
news was frequently bad—for a 
few days very bad. There was then 
and there persists now a general 
suspicion that we are not told the 
full truth about what happens in 


the war. Without being an expert 
in military affairs and with no privi- 
lege of access to 
secret files of casu- 
alties one may safe- 
ly say that we are 
never permitted to hear the en- 
tire tragic truth. The truth is held 
to be not good for us. Truth is 
doled out in homeopathic doses 
slowly, reluctantly, and at long in- 
tervals. You shall know the truth, 
says the Gospel, but you shall not 
know the truth says the government. 
The truth will make you free, says 


Truth Also 
Is Rationed 
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the Gospel. The truth will destroy 
your morale, says the government. 
When Frederic C. Crawford, former 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, with five 
other representative manufacturers, 
after a three-weeks’ survey of the 
European fighting fronts as guests 
of the War Department, called for 
a curtailing of censorship so that 
here in the United States we might 
know the truth, he was “brushed 
off” as a “capitalist!” When Sen- 
ator Wheeler of Montana echoing a 
half-dozen English newspapers, 
branded the “unconditional surren- 
der” formula as “obvious nonsense” 
and “asinine,” Mr. Stettinius, Sec- 
retary of State, replied that Wheeler 
“speaks for only a_ discredited 
few”; to which Wheeler retorted 
that his constituents were at least 
more numerous than those of Stet- 
tinius. So, as usual, the issue was 
clouded with controversy; and the 
people were left to guess and sur- 
mise and suspect and sweat and 
worry and wonder. 

So it will be when the time comes 
for international settlements, recti- 
fication of boundaries, suppression 
of revolutions, taking sides with one 
contesting nation against another. 
We the people, like little children, 
will be given just as much truth or 
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as little as our masters think good 
for us. Even now while public 
opinion is crystallizing on the ques- 
tion of a new league to maintain 
peace, the American people are given 
only the sketchiest kind of infor. 
mation on what membership in 
such an alliance or 
a league will in- 
volve. They are fed, 
and fed up, with 
vague generalities. Not one propa- 
gandist for a _ post-war alliance 
comes down for a moment out of 
the cloud of abstractions to say 
“Now for example,” or “Now let us 
suppose,” or “Let me show you 
how the alliance will work in a 
given case.” It simply isn’t done. 
To demand concrete illustrations of 
abstract principles might be consid- 
ered “casuistry.” As for example 
the application of the Atlantic Char- 
ter in the case of Poland. 


We Shall 
Not Know 


O thanks again to Dr. Gideonse 

who though a pragmatist makes 
no bones about it. “We must take 
on the world’s dirty business,” he 
says, “and we must expect to be 
contaminated; we must make day- 
to-day compromises and back even 
those that are not pristine.” 

To which the simple answer is 
that we must not. 





EAGLE OVER WARSAW 


By Mary IRENE WoopRuUFF 


RAY for a Polish baron 
With the heart of the world in his smile. 
With hair like a gleaming casque of gold 
And his eyes like gray sea water. 
Who went up like a blaze of glory 
To meet the war hawks of the Hun. 


They clipped his shining silver wings 
Shot him down through the lurid dark 
Like a beautiful golden star-shell. 
Like a shattered chord of music 

From the fierce, tumultuous symphony 
Of The Freedom of the World. 


Mother of God, when you see him 

Be kind to him, give him your smile. 
For the golden lad was gallant. 

He was good; he was brave; he was gay. 


Pray for a Polish baron 

Who went down like a flame in the night. 
They were so few, the defenders. 

Pray for them. Pray for—my son! 


SOLITUDE 


By SisTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.H.N. 


HAVE silences What need have I 

Where none may meet, To break the silent bars... . 
Through my solitude When hand in His 
Pass Holy Feet. We watch the tangled stars! 
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By JAMES TRAVIS 


OT long enough ago, the powers 
and potentates of the United 
Nations, wrapped in august secrecy, 
sat down together (practically to- 
gether) under the lofty oaks of 
Dumbarton, to bring forth from 
their collective meditations the basis 
for a New World Order of peace 
and plenty. The aura of aristo- 
cratic ease and largesse, connoted 
by the name of the estate which pro- 
vided the setting, was no doubt in- 
tended to have a tranquillizing ef- 
fect on the assembled powers, and 
to reassure the gaping multitudes 
in the outer wilderness that what- 
ever Dumbarton brought forth 


would reflect the enduring strength 


of the oaks themselves. 

One of Walt Disney’s fantasias 
had for its theme song a little musi- 
cal trick titled “Did You Ever See 
an Elephant Fly?” or words to that 
effect. After Dumbarton, a fan- 
tasia might be built on the theme 
“Did You Ever See Oak Trees Bear 
Chestnuts?” 

Humor was decidedly not the 
keynote at Dumbarton. Yet the few 
tangible consequences of the gath- 
ering include what are perhaps the 
most exquisitely delirious bits of 
circumstantial humor that the his- 
tory of New World Orders readily 
affords. First, the revelation that 
the Bolsheviks could not bring 
themselves, or be brought, to sit 
down together with the Chinese un- 
der the same clump of oak trees. 
And what did the oaks bring forth? 
A New World Order in which Bol- 
shevism and China were to be two 
of the four (or five) permanent sup- 


porting pillars! Powers too hos- 
tile to sit down together become the 
indispensable props of Abstract 
Peace Eternal! This is so absurd 
that a little reflection on it sets the 
head to swimming. The humor of 
it is too tremendous—for gods, not 
men, 

Bolsheviks are apparently droll 
people. One of them tells us how, 
during the Revolution, he would 
liquidate as many as five persons 
at one time with one bullet, align- 
ing them first in proper formation 
so that the bullet would pass 
through each one with fatal effect. 
And this amused him. The same 
pranksters were at work under the 
oaks—they proposed a New World 
Order of justice to which the pil- 
lars of justice would not be subject. 
Indeed, they insisted that, unless 
the other pillars of justice agreed 
to be above the law, the Bolsheviks 
would not agree. Downright droll! 

Wanted, an aggressor! 

From the collective meditations 
arose a vapor that flitted above and 
about the Oaks, a phantasm of the 
creative imagination, a creature of 
neither spirit nor flesh — perhaps 
of spiritualistic ectoplasm? And 
they named it Aggressor, but did not 
nail it down. 

The nub of any code of law, jus- 
tice, or procedure is definition. Un- 
less the codists themselves know 
what each is talking about, Babel! 
Hitler has always been defending 
himself against somebody’s present 
or future “aggression.” As the 
white conquerors of America pushed 
the Indians ever westward, they 
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were continually in protest against 
the “aggressions” of the Indians. 
The Bolsheviks gathered Bessarabia 
unto themselves because of Ru- 
manian “provocations.” We recall 
no war in which the enemy was not 
the “aggressor.” The fact that not 
even the Bolsheviks proposed a 
definition of aggressor is ample evi- 
dence of the frivolity with which 
they (rightfully?) viewed the pro- 
ceedings. At any time they could 
have trotted out the definition of 
aggressor which they had once pro- 
posed to the League of Nations. It 
was not a bad definition so far as it 
went, but it went only far enough 
to ensure that no power could as- 
sail the center of Bolshevism with- 
out being labeled “aggressor,” and 
this would have served Bolshevik 
defensive needs at the time. The 
trouble with their definition was 
that it did not mention aggression 
by propaganda, boring from within, 
Fifth Column work, co-operation 
with antisocial elements, etc. Since 
these techniques were the essence 
of Bolshevik world aggression, it 
is evident that the Bolshevik defi- 
nition of aggression, as proposed to 
the League by Litvinov, was strict- 
ly tailor made. However, at Dum- 
barton, the Bolsheviks didn’t even 
bother trying to spring their defi- 
nition. Had it outlived its useful- 
ness for their needs? Or did they 
wonder whether Dumbarton Oaks 
was after all but window dressing 
for a political campaign? Why did 
they not trouble their ace diplo- 
mats (busily boring in Latin Amer- 
ica) to attend? 

When you get right down to it, 
what was said under the oaks in 
terms of action? Substantially this: 
“Any time you little nations start 
throwing yourselves around too 
much, we’re going to call you ag- 


gressors and start going to work on 
you, provided we think its worth 
the trouble.” That’s all. That’s 
how oaks bear chestnuts. 


Dumbarton Oaks not only set up 
the New World Order but also laid 
the basis for a change in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. (The 
Press having been barred from 
Dumbarton, it sometimes took the 
newspapers a whole day or more to 
find out what the business of any 
particular session was.) The as- 
sembled Bolsheviks, Hatchetmen, 
and English Imperialists, with the 
connivance of _ select Planners, 
quickly decided that the American 
Constitution was just no go for 
these modern days, and _ that 
changes would be necessary with 
regard to the matter of declaring 
war. In the first place, war would 
no longer be called war but “polic- 
ing,” “prevention,” or “keeping the 
peace,” and so the Constitution 
would not apply. In the second 
place, since wars will no longer be 
wars, Congress will not have to de- 
clare them when they involve Amer- 
ica, and a select Planner chosen by 
the Planner in Chief to represent 
America in the New World Order 
will be empowered to commit Amer- 
ica to whatever “police duty” the 
assembled Bolsheviks, Hatchetmen, 
English Imperialists, et al, consider 
necessary to safeguard their inter- 
ests. 

One of the most established Con- 
stitutional powers of Congress is the 
power to declare war. This power 
cannot be “delegated” (surren- 
dered) to the Executive, and it can- 
not be committed to anyone in ad- 
vance. Apparently the Planner in 
Chief saw no chance of swinging a 
Constitutional change in a Consti- 
tutional manner in the matter of 
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declaring war; so with typical 
frankness, sincerity, and honesty, 
he barred the newsboys and tried 
to get the Constitution changed by 
way of Winnie, Yang Yang, and 
Joe. Apparently it didn’t take. 
Joe just didn’t care enough. 

One of the best things the Plan- 
ner in Chief has done for the Ameri- 
can people he has done without 
trying. By arranging for Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and the International Air 
Conference in the midst of an elec- 
tion campaign — it helped to pro- 
mote the fetish of indispensability 
and to blanket out the opposition— 
the Planner in Chief at least af- 
forded the American people a first- 
hand view of how New World Or- 
ders actually work to promote Ab- 
stract Peace Eternal. What a lesson 
there is in the brotherliness dis- 
played by the Bolsheviks for the 
Chinese. What a lesson there is in 


Constitutional change by way of 


Winnie, Yang Yang, and Joe. What 
a lesson there is in the complete 
Bolshevik avoidance of the Inter- 
national Air Conference “because 
Switzerland is Fascist,” in the com- 
plete contrast of American and 
English plans for the future of avi- 
ation, and in the English hint that, 
since England has the international 
bases (or will have after we finish 
reconquering them), England can 
really call the tune. Really, all any 
sane person needs to head him off 
from Internationalist phobias is a 
sufficiently intimate acquaintance 
with the practice of “co-operation” 
among the collective pillars of the 
New World Order. For at least the 
beginning of such an acquaintance, 
all hail to the Chief! (What if he 
didn’t Plan it that way?) 
Naturally, the New World Order 
is not to be democratic in its struc- 
ture and procedure, since it is com- 
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posed chiefly of oligarchies. A ge. 
lect oligarchy of Big Powers will 
run the show. A fringe of smaller 
fry will kibitz. The representatives 
of the various Big Powers will not 
be chosen by the people but will be 
appointed by an executive, and this 
executive — among the Bolsheviks, 
Chinese, and possibly the French— 
will not be responsible to the people 
or even to a caste (as with the Eng. 
lish). To top it off, New World 
Order affairs will be planned and 
conducted in secret, and the various 
peoples will be presented with ac- 
complished facts and with under- 
takings which it will be their high- 
est duty to accomplish. For such 
a way of political life, the indis- 
pensable executive tools are duplic- 
ity and the lie. Is it any wonder 
that the smaller nations are begin- 
ning to speak of a return to the 
old League of Nations as being pref- 
erable to the produce of Dumbarton 
Oaks? Oaks bearing chestnuts, ac- 
cording to Plan! Plenty good chest- 
nuts on hand or on order! 


Do we despair of world organi- 
zation? Not at all. It is simply 
that there are certain prerequisites. 

There can be no order without 
law, either implicit or recognized. 
This is true of all life, all matter, 
and even of World Orders. 

There can be no effective law 
without the operation of a force su- 
perior to that of the persons or 
things to be subjected to law. The 
superior force upholding law may 
be purely brute or it may be essen 
tially moral, but in any event per- 
sons subject to the force support 
ing law must be able to depend on 
its operation both for them and 
against them, as the law provides. 

There can be no effective social 
or political law without clear and 
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certain statement of the law. 
Neither men nor nations will act 
reasonably if they know not reason; 
nor legally, if they know not the 
law. International law cannot pos- 
sibly dispense with definitions of 
those entities and actions subject to 
international law, such as “nation,” 
“aggression,” “war,” etc. As a mat- 
ter of international order, it makes 
all the difference in the world 
whether, for example, Northern 
Ireland is territory of the Irish na- 
tion or not, and whether there was 
such a thing as the Irish nation 
when Northern Ireland became 
what it is today. Similarly, it 
makes a great difference whether 
aggressions committed before the 
establishment of an international 
order yet remediable after such es- 
tablishment are to be remedied or 
not. For example, English imperial 
aggression in India and China could 
still be somewhat remedied. Will 
it be, under the New World Order? 
The deck can be stacked at will by 
the manner in which basic con- 
cepts and principles are defined or 
stated. At Dumbarton, oaks gave 
no acorns in the matter of defini- 
tion. 

There can be no law worthy of 
unconditional reverence unless it is 
founded on justice. Whatever 
scholars may at a given time theor- 
ize regarding the evolution of legal 
institutions, it seems absurd to pro- 
claim that the end of law is not jus- 
tice but order, or the solidification 
of custom, or the concretion of the 
folkways, however laudable or ex- 
pedient such limited objectives may 
appear at a given time or place. 
Even if the concept of law had first 
developed through the efforts of 
Marauding tribesmen to invoke 
some supra-physical sanction for 
the security of their pillage, this is 
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no reason to assume that the end of 
law is identical with the intention 
of whatever persons first conceived 
the notion of law. Not that we our- 
selves conceive the origin of law 
necessarily to have been the desire 
to conserve stolen property. 

Can there be a just system of po- 
litical or social law which stems 
from some other source than God 
and the moral law? Can there be 
any final moral compulsion to main- 
tain peace and order under the op- 
eration of restraints which are 
those merely of man? Would it not 
be frivolous or foul to hold that the 
just who should defy the immoral 
operation of a non-moral organ- 
ization would infallibly be “ag- 
gressors”’? Could there have been 
an American Revolution (War of 
Independence) under the New 
World Order? Or would not the 
followers of Washington necessar- 


ily have been adjudged “aggres- 
sors” by the Council? So long as 
one people holds another in thrall, 
the enslaved have the right to ob- 
tain freedom, by force if practic- 
able and necessary. This is true 
both between nations and within 


nations. Indeed, no political order 
which does not rest on consent of 
the governed has any absolute claim 
to exemption from political and 
military attack by those who are 
governed without their consent, or 
by crusaders on behalf of such en- 
slaved. 

Do we propose to Plan away, by 
fostering a vicious conception of 
wrongful aggression, all right to 
remedy, at some future time, by 
force if necessary, the abominations 
of Atheistic Communism, where 
these have settled upon the quiver- 
ing hulks of once-spiritual peoples? 
Is aggression right only when it 
serves the interests of our Allies, 
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and wrong whenever it conflicts 
with their interests? Do we pro- 
pose, by proscribing forceful actions 
against the status quo, to Plan 
away all righteous succor to the en- 
slaved hundreds of millions on 
whom “the sun never sets”? Do we 
propose—by refusing to distinguish 
between acts and purposes, acts and 
provocations — to repudiate Chris- 
tendom’s most glorious military 
heritages, the knights-errant and 
the Crusades? 

Ours is no protest of pacifistic 
revulsion against the horror and 
loss of war. There are times in the 
affairs of nations, as of men, when 
the saving blow must be struck, 
when the encroaching tyrant must 
be leveled, when even revolt doomed 
to present failure is proper—who 
would deplore the Easter Rebellion? 
No definition of aggressor is toler- 
able which would cast a shadow, 
however pale, on intelligent and 
noble sacrifice. Nor on the other 
hand do we subscribe to mere 
worded assurances that particular 
aggressions are proposed out of 
gallantry, when all action subse- 
quent to the assurances gives these 
the lie. Declare war to “save Po- 
land,” then acquiesce in Poland’s 
partition, in Poland’s rendering to 
the Gorgonic mask of Atheistic 
Communism! Declare war to “save 
China,” then keep part of China, 
then plot for the ascendancy of 
Communism in China. Invade Iran 
to “save Iran,” then acquiesce in 
the ravishment of the northern part 
of Iran by the hordes of the Com- 
munist oppressor, by the hordes 
whose very name is a curse to the 
people of Iran, by the hordes whose 
fiendishness within the memory of 
patriotic Persians has impressed a 
horror which the “saving” inten- 
tions of third parties, however 
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pious, cannot eradicate. Plan for 
Four Freedoms, then deal with the 
enslavers of Northern Ireland as 
the legitimate government of North. 
ern Ireland! Plan for Four Free. 
doms, then Plan the assignment of 
whole nations to the aegis of Athe- 
istic Communism! Plan to save 
Europe, to save Humanity, then 
save Communism! The voice of 
Jacob, the hand of Esau! 

Can the New World Order spider- 
spun at Dumbarton rest on the 
principles expressed and implied in 
the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United 
States? Can its founders subscribe 
to the principle that just govern- 
ment rests on consent of the gov- 
erned, consent given with knowl- 
edge? Can its founders grant, to 
the peoples they profess to speak 
for, the right to select a World 
Government composed of the freely 
chosen representatives of these peo- 
ples? Can its founders for one mo- 
ment establish a Bill of Rights for 
all peoples within the framework 
of the United Nations? Can its 
founders guarantee freedom for the 
people in Russia, in China, in India, 
in Africa, in the Near East, in the 
East Indies? To ask these ques- 
tions is to answer them. 

The truly iniquitous character of 
the scaffolding erected under the 
Oaks is presented by the plight of 
Brazil. This nation, which rose to 
arms as an active ally without the 
prompting of military necessity, 
will be permitted to “give advice” 
but is to be judged, if the occasion 
arises, by Bolshevism—Bolshevism, 
which ravished Finland and the 
Baltic States, which shared the Po- 
lish carcass with Nazism, which 
cut deep into the flesh of Rumania, 
which still trades with America’s 
enemy-—Bolshevism, which yet will 
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not be judged! The Dumbarton 
fantasia can do more, if not 
scotched, to wreck good neighbor- 
liness in this hemisphere than any 
amount of Bolshevist or Fascist 
propaganda; for Dumbarton divides 
us from our friends and neighbors, 
contradicts the Pan-American idea, 
and sets up superior force, and 
force alone, where justice should 
preside. To the interest of what 
powers does such an arrangement 
tend? Surely, not to the interest of 
America. 

Until common principles of in- 
ternational Constitutional govern- 
ment of the peoples, by the peoples, 
and for the peoples can be estab- 
lished for all peoples to be included 
within a New World Order, sub- 
scription by an American to Inter- 
nationalist fantasias remains a 
monstrous betrayal of those truths 
that Americans have been taught 
by the example of their forebears 
to revere. There is no possibility 
of effective or even tolerable world 
organization on the basis of rule 
by the force of four or five powers 
interested ostensibly only in pre- 
serving the status quo—powers fur- 
thermore held together only so long 
as self-interest dictates, only so 
long as the exhaustion of war tem- 
porarily dulls their passion for fur- 
ther aggrandizement. Why aban- 
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don the American Dream for the 
delusions of Internationalist pho- 
bias, the trickery of World Bolshe- 
vism, the errands of English Im- 
perialism? Why abandon the ideals 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln for the base hope of a spurious 
security? Why be the servant of 
foreign tyrannies rather than their 
master? 

Just as the True Church is the 
Rock against which the Gates of 
Hell shall not prevail, so the prin- 
ciples on which the United States 
of America was founded and to 
which it is officially dedicated are 
the lone secular citadel against 
which tyranny shall _ infallibly 
break, however furiously it rages. 
It is long past time to proclaim that 
the political emancipation of the 
whole world, as of any nation, rests 
on the willingness and ability of 
the peoples involved to incorporate 
the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution 
into the very fiber of their political 
being. It is long past time to aban- 
don the pied pipering of power- 
mad demagogues who would render 
the national heritage as a burnt- 
offering on the altars of their ego- 
ism, and prostitute the very name 
of America to the service of tyrants. 
It is long past time, in brief, to 
crack a few chestnuts. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


A contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by 

suitable return envelope and sufficient postage (U. S. stamps or 
dated international postal coupons). Stamps alone will not suffice. 
Otherwise, MSS. cannot be returned. 





LADY OF THE PURPLE CORD 


By ERIn 


| the doorway of a Paris hotel 
stood a very pretty young girl— 
actually she did not stand but 
rocked on her heels impatiently. 
Her feet were not visible, but the 
wide crinoline skirt lifted and fell 
gently. Yvette de Marc was eager 
to go out, to go anywhere; a Paris 
boulevard is alluring at sunset— 
trees and faces and small café tables 
glow with magic light. 

Her mother had given her per- 
mission to call at the Bishop’s Con- 
vent in order to meet the Reverend 
Mother, who was the aunt of her 
best friend. She must of course be 
accompanied; Madame de Marc 
wanted to rest, so their maid would 
But Yvette 


have to go with her. 
was debating whether she couldn’t 
go by herself; the convent wasn’t 
far, Marthe was taking ages to get 
ready—and it would be such fun to 


be out, alone, in Paris! In 1867 
this was rather a bold thought for a 
French girl of eighteen, but Yvette 
was inclined to be independent and 
original in her views. She gave the 
maid two minutes’ grace and, when 
she did not appear, tightened the 
rings on her reticule and set forth, 
her pulse quickening agreeably. 
The massive convent door 
stretched in the shadow of a deep 
stone archway. Yvette, who had 
hurried along with the exhilaration 
a small adventure gives, felt sud- 
denly less happy and vaguely dis- 
turbed. She hesitated before pull- 
ing the bell, wondering now what 
the superior would think of her un- 
conventional behavior. But just 
then the porter happened to look 
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through the peep-hole and, making 
an impressive noise with chains and 
bolts, opened the door. 

There was a covered passage 
from the lodge to the main build- 
ing; through the windows Yvette 
saw an uninterrupted line of fir 
trees, their sloping boughs hung 
with long rusty needles. Inside the 
convent, lamps had been lit, and only 
small patches of pink sky showed 
between the dark curtains, looped 
near the sills. 

The Servants of the Holy Re- 
deemer, popularly known as the 
Ladies of the Purple Cord, belonged 
to affluent and aristocratic families, 
but their religious life was un- 
worldly and austere. Only the pur- 
ple cord and tassel against their 
black habits hinted at abandoned 
wealth and position. 

Yvette was shown into a large 
formal parlor by a young sister 
who glided off at once. The un- 
carpeted floor, which was highly 
polished, gleamed like a somber 
pool. Tall chairs were placed in a 
circle around the empty center— 
thus ladies in crinolines could meet 
without obstruction the nuns in 
flowing drapery, children could 
make their curtsies and walk back 
to an uncomfortable perch. She 
looked indifferently at the steel- 
engravings and unexceptional curios 
in a glass-cabinet. Only one object 
attracted her attention: a’ pectoral 
cross of old gold, encrusted with 
precious stones. Rubies and sap- 
phires burned softly in the dusk, 
the one splendid note in the sober 
conventual parlor. 
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Time passed; Yvette expected to 
have to wait a good while for any- 
one as important as a superior, but 
after twenty minutes she began to 
be nervous. Twilight deepening 
made her feel lonely and forgotten. 
Perhaps she had been forgotten. 
She tiptoed to the door through 
which she had entered and looked 
out into the hall. No one was about; 
in the distance she heard chanting 
and realized the nuns had gone to 
the chapel for their evening office. 
I'll see if the front door is unlocked 
and just slip out, she decided. 

But at that moment the superior 
arrived, sweeping through another 
door into the room. Yvette was so 
relieved to see a human being that 
she ran forward impulsively, call- 
ing out, “Oh, Reverend Mother, how 
glad I am to see you. I was about 
to go. I am Yvette de Marc—you 
know, Loulou’s friend.” 


The superior stopped short, obvi- 


ously astonished. She was a tall 
commanding figure and must have 
expected a more formal approach. 
“Ah....” Her hands were crossed 
in her wide sleeves. She bowed 
slightly. “It is kind of you to call, 
Mademoiselle.” 

Yvette was nonplused; her hand 
thrust out with instinctive friend- 
liness dropped to her side. “I—I 
promised Loulou I’d come. I’m 
only in Paris for a few days. Our 
home is in Lyons.” 

“Won’t you sit down.” The voice 
was low and yet a strangely vibrant 
and musical quality could not be 
suppressed. 

Yvette looked at the nun with new 
interest, but her linen headpiece, 
rising to a point, jutted out over 
her face so that you felt you were 
seeing it through a tunnel. In the 
dusk her features were nearly in- 
Visible; only the eyes caught the 
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last scrap of light, which made 
them gleam like very dark amber. 
They’re beautiful, Yvette thought, 
but they make me feel queer—it’s 
as though they belonged to some- 
one else, not to this dignified and 
holy religious. She waited for her 
to speak; it was her place to open 
the conversation, but she stared at 
Yvette in silence. Yvette’s heart- 
beats were loud and they knocked 
against her chest painfully. Was she 
being punished for having come 
alone? She crushed the knitted 
reticule in her moist palms and 
mentally cried out to the superior 
to relent and say something. 

Just then the superior did speak 
—four words: “Tell me about your- 
self.” The tone was almost amiable. 

In gratitude Yvette obeyed with 
a generous bird’s-eye view of her 
family and the house in which un- 
folded their happy uneventful life. 
Finally she made an ingenuous pen- 
portrait of her own character: “I 
read a lot more than is good for me, 
I’m told. I like to play Chopin— 
Loulou prefers Offenbach; but we 
agree on nearly everything else. 
We’ve decided that we’re going to 
marry for love. But I must be bor- 
ing you, Reverend Mother,—father 
is always warning me not to be so 
outspoken.” 

“I like your freshness and spon- 
taneity, Mademoiselle.” The nun 
seemed to be smiling. Yvette 
couldn’t be sure for shadows were 
closing over each surface like black 
water. “I wish you every happi- 
ness,” she continued, “I shall pray 
for you.” Reverend Mother stood 
up, the interview at an end. 

Yvette curtsied and said politely, 
“Thank you—Loulou will be glad 
to hear that I met you. May I tell 
her that you are well?” 

“Indeed yes—except for a twinge 
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of lumbago, now and then.” Yvette 
could have sworn that at present 
her mouth tilted upward. “But it 
is a small penance, a very small 
one.” 

“I am sorry.” At that moment 
Yvette dropped her purse. Before 
she could bend down—a crinoline is 
an impeding garment—the superior 
had picked it up in a swift assured 
motion. The reticule was passed to 
Yvette so quickly she only saw a 
floating black sleeve that melted at 
once into the other, as invisible 
hands came together. The nun’s 
movements were unusually grace- 
ful and agile but there was some- 
thing else that was oddly disturb- 
ing: the suggestion of great mus- 
cular strength and wildness—wild- 
ness, curbed and yet not obliterated. 

“Good-by,” Yvette murmured and, 
turning abruptly, she hurried to the 
door in sudden panic. 

“It is a lovely evening, is it not?” 
the superior called after her, as if 
she regretted her rather curt dis- 
missal. Yvette was forced to stop 
and look round. There was a potted 
blue hyacinth on a table—Reverend 
Mother’s sleeves parted and a single 
finger touched the curled petals. 
“The messenger of spring—would 
you like it?” 

“No, thank you. I must hurry—” 
Yvette gulped nervously. “My 
mother will be worried, I left—” 
Her sentence dangling in mid-air, 
she went out, willfully discourteous 
to a religious for the first time in 
her life. ; 

If she follows me I’ll scream. The 
door, however, was now closed be- 
tween them. A nun was hurrying 
down the hall toward the chapel. 
Yvette wanted to call her, but 
what exactly could she say? Your 
Mother Superior has frightened me? 
Isn’t she a strange woman? It was 


better to leave at once and return 
to the hotel as fast as she could. 
Fortunately the key was in the lock 
and turned easily. There was stil] 
a glimmering whiteness behind the 
melancholy fir trees. The porter 
came out from his lodge and nodded 
as he lifted the chain and pulled the 
bolt of the outer door. “Nice 
weather, we're having,” he said 
pleasantly as if nothing was wrong 
—and surely a vigilant porter would 
know. 

Madame de Marc was so relieved 
to see her daughter she didn’t scold 
her, she only begged, “Never do that 
again — anything might happen to 
you!” 

To her surprise her headstrong 
child agreed with her. “Never, 
Mama. Something almost did — it 
was very queer....” But the ex- 
traordinary incident disintegrated 
when she put it into words. 

Her mother shook her head dis- 
approvingly. “It is all in your 
imagination. What we'll do is to 
call at the convent tomorrow; in 
broad daylight you’ll find the supe- 
rior less frightening, I am sure. She 
was probably disconcerted at seeing 
you alone and so brazenly voluble.” 

Yvette, who was looking at her- 
self in the mirror, observed with a 
certain satisfaction that she was 
unusually pale. It was an interest- 
ing pallor, she thought. “I wonder 
if she was a nun,” she said dream- 
ily. “She might be hiding in the 
convent because of a tragic love- 
affair.” 

“That will do,” her mother inter- 
posed severely. “Go wash your face 
—you have a smudge oni your nose.” 

But the next afternoon the supe- 
rior who met them was not the same 
one; she was fair and plump, with 
eyes of crystalline blueness. She 
betrayed no uneasiness upon heat- 
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ing of the young girl’s previous 
visit. “I am sorry, Mademoiselle. 
I was in the chapel, no one told me 
you were here. You mistook an- 
other religious for me.” She was a 
sensible woman with a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature — she 
could see that Yvette de Marc was 
romantic and imaginative. “Noth- 
ing has been stolen,” she continued. 
“Look—the bishop’s cross, the only 
valuable object in the room, is in 
its place.” 

There were disturbing points 
which Yvette might have brought 
up—why, for instance, did the 
strange nun let her believe she was 
Loulou’s aunt? But in 1867 young 
girls, even the boldest, did not argue 
with a person of consequence. 


* * * 


Yvette, whose last name was now 
Turrot, put on her new hat that 


carried in a crest two ostrich 
plumes. The fashion of the ’Nine- 
ties prescribed three, four—as many 
feathers as could be assembled on a 
broad expanse of felt; but Yvette 
had to manage on a small dress al- 
lowance. Her husband, a noted 
scientist, knew a great deal about 
microbes but very little about mak- 
ing money. Yvette had no regrets, 
however—she had married for love. 
She was very happy, and there is no 
beauty treatment that can compare 
with happiness. Her friends envied 
her fresh complexion and glossy 
chestnut puffs and curls, untouched 
with gray. 

Having slipped into her velvet 
coat lined with a yellowish fur that 
resembled ermine, she waited for 
Loulou de Passemere. They were 
going to a very grand reception. 
Loulou, married to a minister of 
state, had arranged for her to be 
invited. She complained that 
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Yvette lived too quietly and ought 
to cultivate people of influence for 
the sake of her son’s career. Jean 
Turrot had recently completed his 
studies in architecture at the Beaux 
Arts and was seeking commissions 
to build, as he put it modestly, 
grocery-stores and five-room villas 
without ginger-bread adornments. 

Loulou had said, “If Hippolyte 
Venard becomes interested in your 
son his success is assured. Hippo- 
lyte Venard is one of the richest 
men in Europe and a power behind 
the government. I’ll introduce you 
at his next reception, and Jean will 
come too and meet him.” 

“I’ve never heard of him,” Yvette 
remarked innocently. 

Loulou raised her eyebrows in 
mock despair. “You might as well 
be living on Mont Blanc. Why, 
he’s almost as fabulous a character 
as Dumas’ Monte Cristo.” 

Yvette had protested, “He won’t 
be interested in plain-living people 
like us.” 

Loulou reassured her: “Hippolyte 
Venard may be ruthless in dealing 
with his rivals and enemies, but 
he’s quite a philanthropist, and he 
likes to help talented people.” 

When they arrived at the recep- 
tion, in Loulou’s carriage, they 
stepped on to white velvet that ran 
up an imposing flight of steps. 
Hundreds of shell-pink azaleas were 
clustered in the marble hall. Their 
host was receiving upstairs in a 
room of delicate, fairylike loveli- 
ness. The hangings were of Chi- 
nese silk, embroidered with butter- 
flies and blossoms. The dancing 
light of candles, mounted in silver 
and crystal, gave life to inanimate 
things—even the flowers seemed to 
flicker and burn like iridescent 
flames. 

Yvette hardly had time to look at 
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her host, a tall man of distinguished 
appearance. Bowing, he was about 
to speak when another guest pushed 
forward. Yvette moved on, forget- 
ting the purpose of her visit. She 
paid little attention to the impor- 
tant people her friend Loulou was 
tracking down conscientiously. At 
last she broke away and wandered, 
alone, in a happy dream. But with- 
out warning a shadow crossed the 
perfect moment. Yvette shivered 
although the room was warm. Now 
the candles seemed to give out a 
gray light, and gleaming surfaces 
appeared to be covered by a film of 
dust. What had happened? She 
looked about her and discovered 
Hippolyte Venard watching her over 
the head of a talkative guest. 

As their eyes met she knew this 
was not the first time. Once before 
they had stood face to face, curi- 
ously, each doubting the other. She 


could not remember the precise cir- 
cumstances, and yet her heart re- 
membered and beat fast—her hands 
were trembling as if they knew 


what it was all about. Turning 
abruptly, she thought, I must go— 
I’m frightened, but I can’t see why 
I should be. I’ve probably seen Mon- 
sieur Venard in a crowd or at the 
theater. But she couldn’t talk away 
her fear. She found Loulou and 
whispered that she had to leave 
immediately. Without giving her 
friend time to remonstrate Yvette 
hurried off and reached the stairs 
in safety. What was she running 
away from? She didn’t know ex- 
cept that she dreaded to encounter 
her host’s scrutiny. With intense 
relief she put her hand on the 
carved banister and started down. 

“It is a lovely evening, is it not? 
I saw a hyacinth today, the mes- 
senger of spring.” The words float- 
ed over her head softly. 
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She did not look up although she 
knew her host was standing above 
her. Oh, she didn’t need to—as 
she forced herself to descend slow- 
ly and not plunge headlong, she saw 
Hippolyte Venard in the black habit 
of the Holy Redeemer, with the pur- 
ple cord about his waist. 

What had he been doing in the 
convent parlor? The keen eyes of 
the real superior had found every. 
thing in place. He had, no doubt, 
climbed over the wall and changed 
into a nun’s habit behind the screen 
of melancholy firs. The robe might 
have been copied from a portrait; 
at any rate he wore it with uncanny 
naturalness. He made only one 
slip when, in a masculine reflex, he 
picked up her reticule. But why 
couldn’t he have broken in late at 
night without an elaborate mas- 
querade? Watch-dogs and porter 
were probably more alert when 
the ladies slept—and wasn’t there 
something in the man’s character, 
a mixture of humor and daring, that 
made him choose the bolder way 
which called into play his special 
talents? 

As Yvette stood on the carpeted 
pavement, waiting for a hansom, 
her son arrived on foot. Jean Tur- 
rot looked like his mother; he had 
inherited her youthful charm which 
was independent of age. 

She said at once, “Jean, don't 
go into that house. That man is 
wicked and dangerous. You must 
have nothing to do with him.” 

He stared at her in amazement. 
“But Hippolyte Venard is highly re- 
spected—by the best people. What 
could he do to frighten you?” 

“I can’t explain my fear alto 
gether, but it is based on an extraor- 
dinary incident. If it became known 
it would cause a sensational scal- 
dal. I want to get away, out of his 
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sight, beyond his range.” She was 
remembering that Loulou had said 
he was ruthless to his enemies— 
and wasn’t his reputation at the 
mercy of her discretion? 

Just then a servant in livery came 
running down the steps and sig- 
naled them to wait. He spoke 
breathlessly, “Madame, Monsieur 
Venard begs that you will return 
fora moment. He offers his pro- 
found apologies, but he is anxious 
to speak with you.” 

Yvette refused, determined never 
to re-enter the magnificent house, 
but her son whispered, “If what 
you think is true, is it wise to an- 
tagonize him?” 

That decided her. She was con- 
ducted into a library on the ground- 
floor, her son remaining behind 
among the shell-pink azaleas. It 
was a mellow room, lined with 
books bound in tobacco shades and 


lettered in gold. The master, re- 


laxed and gracious, waited for 
Yvette, who held herself taut so as 
not to tremble. 

He made her sit down, reproach- 
ing her lightly for running off in 
the middle of their conversation. 
Then he said, “I have here a little 
book that contains a preposterous 
story. I think you will appreciate 
it.” He turned over the volume, 
stroking the old leather, which was 
worn and scarred. “The date of 
publication is 1830. Only five hun- 
dred copies were printed privately 
and they seem to have disappeared 
with the exception of this one. The 
National Library does not list the 
title, nor do the compilers of rare 
books. I’m afraid it passed un- 
noticed, even at birth.” 

“What is the title?” she mum- 
bled when he paused as if expecting 
a show of interest. 

The Diary of a Country Solicitor. 
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Yvette leaned back in weary des- 
peration. What did she care! Why 
on earth should the book interest 
her? 

Smiling gently —though Yvette 
knew she was mouse and he, cat— 
Monsieur Venard began to read 
aloud: 


“I have just heard an amazing 
story from a certain Aimé LeBrou, 
a retired domestic. The man is 
dying and permits me to reveal a 
secret he has been carrying uneas- 
ily on his conscience for a good 
many years. Shall I go at once to 
the Church authorities? For it 
concerns them. No—some day this 
humble diary will be published; let 
them find the story embedded in its 
humdrum pages. Let them buy my 
book, which won’t sell very well, 
I’m afraid. I’m just a nobody—but 
maybe the story will bring me fame. 

“Here it is: This Aimé LeBrou 
served a bishop who was mad. He 
had lost his reason in prison during 
the Terror and afterwards retired 
to a convent where the nuns admin- 
istered to his wants without intrud- 
ing on his privacy. The poor man 
believed that his life was still in 
danger; he would listen at the door 
and ask if the revolutionists were 
surrounding the house. This was 
in 1816 when the king had returned 
to France, but the mad _ bishop 
couldn’t go forward in time — he 
was stuck in the bloodiest period 
of French history, the Terror that 
lasted from 1793 to 1794. Some- 
times he would whisper, ‘They’ll 
never find it,’ but when Aimé 
LeBrou questioned him he refused 
to say what it was they wouldn’t 
find. Aimé was convinced his mas- 
ter had concealed papers or objects 
of great importance. 

“Prelates of high rank called on 
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the mad bishop, but he accused 
them of being spies disguised as 
ecclesiastics—this was pure delu- 
sion. And then one day the servant 
had a clever idea: he told his mas- 
ter that he had been with him dur- 
ing the Terror, that he knew all 
about the secret. He said, ‘Don’t 
you remember how we worked to- 
gether?’ 

“Did we?’ The old man looked 
at him uncertainly! Did you drive 
the cart or did you put on the ma- 
nure?’ 

“*The manure,’ answered Aimé 
promptly. ‘And how it smelled!’ 

“Indeed it did—but no one 
dreamed the treasure was hidden 
under it. The old man was off: 
‘Think of it, the priceless treasures 
of five great cathedrals carted away 
under the noses of the Committee 
of Public Safety! Well, they’re safe 
forever in the mountains. Wouldn’t 
Robespierre love to get his hands 
on them!’ 

“Aimé LeBrou led him on until 
he had learned everything—a dea- 
con and canon accompanied the 
Bishop on his strange journey with 
a wagon-load of the most valuable 
dung in Christendom. The other 
bishops had been imprisoned or 
were forced to flee the country. And 
soon after the deacon and canon 
were killed in an accident. Thus 
only one person knew where the 
treasure was, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore he went out of his mind. For- 
tunately he had written down the 
location on a slip of paper, which 
he concealed in his pectoral cross. 
He wore the cross day and night, so 
Aimé could never examine it, and 
the day before the old man died he 
gave the cross to the nuns of the 
convent. Aimé was going to tell 
them about the paper when the 
dying bishop sat up in bed and 
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made him swear never to reveal the 
secret. The look in his wild eyes 
was so terrible Aimé was afraid to 
disobey. It is only now when Aimé 
is himself about to leave this world, 
that he has found the courage to 
confide in me, his solicitor. 

“One wonders if all those gem- 
encrusted vessels,—crucifixes, chal- 
ices, monstrances—are buried un- 
der the mountain. It is an exciting 
thought; but who would dare to 
touch them except a member of the 
clergy? Even an atheist would hesi- 
tate to pluck out the jewels from 
the reliquaries of the saints. Let me 
stop—I must not put temptation in 
the way of daring and unscrupulous 
Wave” 


Hippolyte Venard closed the 
small book. “Am I right? You can 
appreciate the absurdity of the 
story?” 

“Why did you tell me?” Yvette 
was more than ever afraid. What 
would a man whose fortune was 
rooted in theft and sacrilege not 
do in self-defense? And why did 
he deliberately complete her dan- 
gerous knowledge? 

He seemed genuinely disappoint- 
ed. “You’re not interested, Madame? 
I counted on the curiosity of your 
sex, I pictured you as tantalized 
these many years by the strange- 
ness of our meeting and longing to 
unravel the mystery of the bogus 
superior.” 

The mouse does not enjoy the 
cat’s playfulness—she struck at the 
awful suspense with all her might, 
shouting, “Aren’t you afraid to have 
me know.” 

He threw back his head in a quick 
movement of pride. “Afraid of you! 
My dear lady!” His lips twitched 
with amusement. “Who would be- 
lieve you? The bishops of France 
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didn’t even bother to investigate the 
allegations of Aimé LeBrou.” 

“Perhaps they never came across 
the book—” 

“This one copy was lying in a 
village book-shop for over thirty 
years—they had their chance—they 
would have known at once there 
was a convent called the Bishop’s. 
It took a layman some time to lo- 
cate a certain prim parlor and a 
glass-cabinet....” 

Yvette stood up. At least she and 
her family were safe; the powerful 
Hippolyte Venard could live down 
any rumor—she had no proof of his 
astonishing theft. She said quietly, 
“May I go?” 

He bowed with his peculiar grace 
which suggested muscular agility 
and nimbleness of mind, but the 
old wildness was gone, tamed by 
age and the burden of an immense 
fortune. “You may repeat the 


story; it would make an amusing 


dinner-table anecdote. I exact no 
promise.” 

He is showing off, she thought, 
letting me see how bold and sure he 
is. She answered firmly, “I shan’t 
ever tell anyone. You’ve made it 
clear I would be laughed at.” She 
paused—“And it is not a laughing 
matter.” It took courage to say 
that and especially to look straight 
into his face. 

Hippolyte Venard started; his 
luminous brown eyes clouded and 
the fine sharp features seemed to 
blur—as though the air had sudden- 
ly filled with minute particles of 
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dust. But he recovered his poise 
quickly and smiled without malice. 
“Humor is a personal thing like 
taste. One moment, please. I should 
like to be of service to you and your 
family. I’ve always associated our 
brief encounter with my first suc- 
cess. Perhaps your husband would 
like a new laboratory with the latest 
equipment—you have a son....” 

“Thank you, there is nothing,” 
she replied instantly. “We have 
everything.” There was pride in 
her voice now, as she drew closer 
about her throat the imitation 
ermine collar. He, she said to her- 
self, is proud of his astuteness and 
daring, but we, the Pierre Turrots, 
have our pride and our kind of 
courage, too. 

As soon as they had left the house 
her son exclaimed, “I can tell that 
you won, Mama—there’s a look in 
your face of victory.” 

“I only know, Jean, that we are 
safe and free. You will have to 
make your own way, and your 
father will continue to work in his 
dingy laboratory. Shall we walk 
home? We may as well save the 
cab fare.” Yvette lifted her velvet 
skirt an inch above her shoes. Un- 
der the shadow of her plumed hat 
she looked at him seriously. There 
was a dignity in her manner he had 
never seen before. They started 
forward, Jean adjusting his pace 
to hers. He understood dimly that 
in the cool twilight she was shak- 
ing off the dust of dark troubled 
splendor. 
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ISLE OF BAD MEN 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


RESTED cockatoos, flitting over 

the widest trail of southeastern 
New Guinea, were screaming at a 
company of barefoot, fuzzy-headed 
Native Constabulary when the Brit- 
ish officer in command cried, 
“Halt!” as he saw a frail old man 
approach on a pony. “Shoulder!”— 
“Present Arms!” came the orders. 
Archbishop Navarre of the Sacred 
Heart Mission smiled his thanks 
and added, “My blessing will not 
hurt Protestant soldiers!” 

“So he blessed us and passed on,” 
wrote Captain Monckton. “It is one 
of my most pleasant memories.” 

“Isla de las Malas Gentes” (Isle of 
Bad Men) was the name given to 
Papua (New Guinea) on an ancient 
map of the Vatican. Its “bad peo- 
ple” were left to themselves till 1844 
when the newly created Vicariate 
of Melanesia was given to the care 
of the Marist Fathers. In 1845, 
seven Marists and their Bishop 
landed in the Solomons but the 
Bishop was killed on the beach by 
the natives. During the next two 
years four more Marists met death 
by violence or by fever and the sec- 
ond Bishop of Melanesia had already 
succumbed to malaria on Woodlark 
Island, close to the tip of New 
Guinea, when the emaciated sur- 
vivors were relieved in 1852 by five 
priests from the Foreign Missions 
of Milan. At the end of three years, 
the Italians were also so prostrated 
by malaria that they returned to 
Milan, leaving one martyr behind. 

The same year (1855) that the 
Italian missionary sank under the 
axes of the savages of Woodlark, a 


new Missionary order dedicated to 
the Sacred Heart was founded in 
Issoudun, France, and in 1881, the 
Holy Father, Leo XIII., asked the 
founder, the Abbé Chevalier if his 
small congregation would undertake 
the charge of the immense new 
Vicariate in the Pacific and particu- 
larly the conversion of New Guinea. 
A strange travel agent appeared in 
the person of the Marquis de Raye, 
promoter of a wildcat scheme to 
found a Free French Catholic Col- 
ony in New Ireland, who offered to 
pay the missionaries’ passage out 
to his own Colony for the prestige 
of their company. Accordingly they 
set sail from Barcelona to Manila 
where a boat was to meet them but, 
on arrival, were told that the new 
Colony had collapsed together with 
the reputation of the Marquis and 
they were faced with the very seri- 
ous problem of how to reach their 
goal before their pitifully small 
purse was empty. After long con- 
sideration, the Superior of the Mis- 
sion band, against the advice of Fa- 
ther Navarre, decided that the Dutch 
island of Amboyna would be their 
next destination, so from Singapore 
they boarded a Mohammedan pil- 
grim boat from Mecca and reached 
Macassar only to find that the ship 
for Amboyna had sailed without 
them. Completely discouraged, the 
Father Superior was struck down 
with paralysis but the courage of 
Father Navarre, an old soldier of 
the Second Empire, had only begun 
to be tested. “Loyalty and perse- 
verance always win” was his motto 
and he begged permission for him- 
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gif and two companions to remain 
behind in Java awaiting the letter, 
which finally came from Issoudun, 
appointing him Superior and order- 
ing him to proceed to New Britain 
where a former chaplain of the 
Marquis de Raye had built a chapel. 
Via Cookstown and Sydney the 
three then made their way to the 
rich island which was a part of 
their own Vicariate and, on the 
Feast of St. Michael, 1882, they 
landed near the town of Rabaul. It 
had taken them thirteen months to 
reach even the neighborhood of New 
Guinea! Six months later, Father 
Navarre returned from a visit to 
Sydney with four more recruits 
from Issoudun and, leaving three 
in New Britain, he embarked with 
two companions for Thursday 
Island which lies in the Torres 
Straits between New Guinea and 
Queensland. 

A young trader described Thurs- 
day Island as a “godforsaken hole” 
inhabited by a mixed lot of Chinese, 
Japs, Kanakas, half breeds, a few 
whites and 400 pearl divers from 
Manila living in a collection of gal- 
vanized iron shacks with piles of 
empty bottles beside each house 
higher than the roof. To the mis- 
sionaries, Thursday Island was the 
last outpost of civilization and com- 
fort. The British Resident Magis- 
trate was not very cordial but the 
barkeeper invited them to be his 
guests and with some money, loaned 
by the kind Marists of Sydney, a 
plot of land was bought and head- 
quarters established. But they soon 
learned that New Guinea was as in- 
accessible as ever. 

The Dutch had claimed south- 
west New Guinea since 1828 but it 
was not till two weeks after Fa- 
ther Navarre’s arrival on Thursday 
Island that Great Britain raised the 
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Union Jack over Port Moresby, just 
too late to prevent the Germans 
from claiming a part of the north- 
ern coast. The English traders, 
who had established themselves at 
Port Moresby toward the middle of 
the century, had been joined in 1874 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lawes of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, a powerful 
Baptist organization who were bus- 
ily training native catechists in 
Samoa and who wished to pre- 
empt first right to the spiritual de- 
velopment of the whole New Guinea 
shore along the Gulf of Papua. To 
save the Papuan natives from ex- 
ploitation by unscrupulous traders, 
no ships could carry white passen- 
gers to New Guinea without a writ- 
ten order from the newly appointed 
Administrator, Sir Peter Scratchley, 
and the Resident Magistrate of 
Thursday now refused sailing pa- 
pers to Father Navarre who had 
only received a verbal permission 
from Sir Peter in Australia. Six 
whole months slipped by and the 
latest recruit to the Mission, Rev. 
Henri Verjus, had started in his 
fervor to try to build a boat to take 
them across to their Promised Land 
when, one Sunday after Mass, a 
tall man with a long beard and bare 
feet announced that he would put 
his own ship at their service. It 
was “Yankee Ned,” a semi-pirate, 
who was anxious to repay the kind- 
ness shown him in the Catholic 
hospital in Cookstown. In reply to 
the Harbor Master’s demand for sail- 
ing papers, Yankee Ned said he was 
taking the missionaries to his own 
little island and from there he sent 
them on in a small boat to Yule 
Island which lies off the mouth of 
two large rivers to the west of 
Moresby and was judged to be the 
nearest approach to the forbidden 
mainland. 
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After being tossed about in the 
usual dangerous manner of the tur- 
bulent Torres Straits—a fiercer ver- 
sion of the English Channel—Father 
Verjus and two Italian lay brothers 
were landed on Yule and, on some 
land they had bought from the 
natives, they celebrated their first 
Mass on July 4, 1885. Yankee Ned’s 
boat then sailed away and the three 
young men were left on the island 
in not much better physical plight 
than Robinson Crusoe. True they 
had axes, trinkets for trading and 
some food but neither mosquito 
nets nor any drugs. Their faith 
was placed in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament and their suffer- 
ing bodies certainly needed super- 
nafural medicine. At the end of a 
month, their scant supply of provi- 
sions was exhausted and they had 
to depend upon yams and bananas 
from the natives but these dimin- 
ished with their articles for trade 
and, shivering with malaria, they 
began to wonder if Father Navarre 
had forgotten them. One of the 
brothers came down with the usual- 
ly fatal blackwater fever but some- 
how, without any drugs or proper 
food, survived it. To celebrate the 
Feast of the Assumption, they gave 
their hut an extra housecleaning 
and were rewarded by finding some 
old nail heads with which, as am- 
munition, they shot a fat pigeon 
and a parrot. Finally Father Verjus 
persuaded the natives to paddle him 
across to the mainland where, in 
the village of Bioto, he was able to 
buy with his last shirt and an ax, 
a pig and some taros for his starv- 
ing companions. At last a ship did 
appear but instead of bringing them 
the needed supplies, it was the Gov- 
ernment yacht, the Merrie England, 
bearing a message from Sir Peter 
Scratchley to leave at once because 


the London Missionary Society ob. 
jected to a Mission on Yule Island, 

“The last straw will be to pass 
Father Navarre’s relief boat on the 
way to us,” said Father Verjus, as 
they went sadly aboard the Merrie 
England, and that was what hap- 
pened. 

Another five months passed in 
correspondence between Father Na- 
varre and Sir Peter and then, just 
as they had arranged a conference, 
Sir Peter died of fever and Father 
Verjus set sail at once again for 
Yule before the next Governor could 
stop him. This time he had only 
one lay brother with him as the two 
Italians had not yet recovered from 
their first ordeal. So adverse were 
the January gales that the three-day 
voyage extended itself to a fortnight 
and landing in a miserable con- 
dition from the fifteen days of sea- 
sickness and perilous discomfort, 


Father Verjus and Brother Joseph 
found to their disappointment that 
the natives who had begged them so 
hard to return, had meanwhile 
made off with almost all their poor 


possessions. Father Verjus, how- 
ever, was not easily discouraged 
and, by the time Father Navarre ap- 
peared in the spring with the Ital- 
ian veterans, the young missionary 
had re-established his friendly rela- 
tions with the Yule Island natives, 
had visited four villages on the 
mainland and had built a fairly spa- 
cious thatched house on the hill. 
This time Father Navarre had been 
able to provide a larger store of pro- 
visions but since the anopheles mos- 
quito had not yet been condemned 
as the criminal carrier that he is of 
malaria, and mosquito nets were 
classed as a luxury, the patient 
missionaries still had to walk about 
as they ate their sparse meals and 
to wrap themselves in suffocating 
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sail cloth at night to keep off the 
hordes of insects. 

In 1886, the first little Papuan 
baby was baptized and during the 
year eighty-nine more infant or 
child baptisms were recorded. Two 
more priests and some lay brothers 
strengthened the Mission while Fa- 
ther Verjus and Father Couppé ex- 
plored the mainland, discovered the 
St. Joseph or Angabunga River and 
founded a second mission in the un- 
healthy village of Moou on the 
swampy coast. The natives every- 
where received them cordially but 
cannibalism was so rife that they 
had to be very careful about accept- 
ing any stew which seemed to con- 
tain meat. The year 1887 saw 
Father Navarre appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of Melanesia and Leo 
XIII. conferred on him the rank of 
Archbishop. In August of that same 
year, four Sisters of the Order of 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
(founded in Issoudun in 1874) 
joined the Mission on Yule Island. 
The only furniture for the cabin 
they called a “convent” was a table, 
three stools and a chair. The altar 
in the tiny chapel had a tabernacle 
covered with paper, a bit of red 
cloth for a reredos, empty tin cans 
for vases and little piles of dried 
mud for candlesticks. But slowly 
conditions were improving and, be- 
tween his periodic bouts of malaria, 
Monsignor Navarre began import- 
ing horses, cows and goats from 
Australia and the brothers started 
the building of some more durable 
houses of the planks they sawed 
and planed by hand. But a terrible 
blow fell upon the small com- 
munity when Father Verjus re- 
ceived word that he had been ap- 
pointed Bishop of New Britain. 

Brokenhearted, he sailed away 
from Yule but the Sisters had begun 
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a triduum of prayer for his return 
and, sure enough, on the third day 
back he came! It appears that at 
Port Moresby he had run into a 
ship’s Captain who said he would 
undertake to deliver provisions to 
Yule Mission once a month and 
Father Verjus considered the news 
too important to withhold. Mean- 
while worry over the loss of his as- 
sistant priest had so increased the 
Archbishop’s fever that it was im- 
possible to desert him again and 
it was in the frail little “cathedral” 
of bamboo that the consecration of 
the new Bishop took place—his pas- 
toral staff being carved out of a 
young tree. Archbishop Navarre 


was still so ill when the new Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Sir William Mac- 
Gregor, stopped by on an official 
visit that he insisted on carrying 
both Bishops off on the Merrie Eng- 
land to the hospital in Sydney. 


There Monsignor Verjus learned to 
his joy that, instead of being sent to 
New Britain it had been decided 
that he remain as Bishop Coadjutor 
to Archbishop Navarre. He was 
welcomed back to Yule with tears 
of joy. 


Famine at the Mission was never 
very far away. Shipping was un- 
certain and the prices exorbitant. 
It cost twice as much to send mer- 
chandise from Thursday Island to 
Yule as it did to send it all the way 
from Marseilles to Sydney. In 
1890, the poor Archbishop was 
forced to confess that he had no 
more money for their food and that 
all the mission band were free to 
return to Australia. All, including 
the nuns, decided to remain but 
there was only one possible way to 
keep them from starving and that 
was a general dispersal among the 
native villages where each could 
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forage for food for himself. Seven 
new missions on the mainland were 
accordingly opened. 

The most fertile land and most 
flourishing villages were on the 
great plain between the Owen Stan- 
ley Mountains and the malarial 
coast. The first mission in this 
Mekeo district was opened in 1890, 
in Ste. Marie d’Inaoui and two of 
the Sisters moved into the bamboo 
hut constructed by the Brothers. 
The sorcerers, however, determined 
to make a stand against this inva- 
sion and when Bishop Verjus start- 
ed up the trail from the coast with 
some provisions, he found a broken 
branch laid across his path as a 
declaration of war and became 
aware that the jungle on either 
hand was full of stealthy cannibals. 
Suddenly he was confronted by two 
hideously painted warriors with 
raised spears. He bade his car- 
riers sit down in a long line behind 
him, made an act of contrition and 
hailed the warriors as friends. Un- 
prepared for this reception, they be- 
gan to answer questions and after 
accepting some tobacco, they con- 
fessed that their sorcerer and a 
neighboring Chief had planned to 
cut the Bishop open to find the 
magic stone inside which gave him 
power over their spells. Bishop 
Verjus replied that the only power 
he had was in the Sign of the Cross 
and, having blessed them, they all 
proceeded peaceably to Inaoui. 

But the sorcerers continued to in- 
stigate village feuds and cannibal 
raids until the feud between the 
two largest villages, Inaouaia and 
Inaouboui became so active and so 
violent that the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor marched into the Mekeo with 
the native police, but he left matters 
even worse than before. The Resi- 
dent Magistrate, who was supposed 
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to safeguard the missionaries, 
turned to them for protection and 
Bishop Verjus decided to pay a 
visit to Inaouaia. He was deaf to 
the warnings of his friends and re- 
fused the loan of some native po- 
licemen but did stop to say a prayer 
in the chapel of Our Lady in 
Inaoui. Then in his rough shirt, 
heavy trousers, high boots and long 
beard, the young priest set off alone, 
Like other towns in the Mekeo, 
Inaouaia has one wide street 
flanked by bamboo houses raised 
high up on poles under which the 
pigs lived and served as a sanitation 
squad. That day the street was 
packed with natives armed with 
spears and axes but when Bishop 
Verjus walked quietly in and greet- 
ed them imperturbably, childlike, 
they recognized the persuasive force 
of his kindly integrity and soon 
they were all sitting round the fire. 
When the Bishop proposed that they 
move the unruly element in the vil- 
lage down to a deserted settlement 
on the St. Joseph River, they agreed 
on condition that the Mission flag 
be raised above it and there the new 
village stands today, a landing stage 
for travelers, Iseou - Baboui, the 
Peace of Jesus. 


In the Manual composed by Arch- 
bishop Navarre for his missioners, 
all were advised to learn one or 
more of the native languages which 
make of Papua a veritable Babel. 
Monsignor Verjus was working on 
a grammar of the Roro and Mekeo 
languages and was meeting the 
menace of the sorcerers and the 
powers of evil by the discipline he 
inflicted on his own weakened body. 
The torments of insects, fever, and 
semi-starvation he didn’t consider 
sufficient and it is certainly miracu- 
lous that in a climate, where the 
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least scratch becomes poisoned, he 
escaped a fatal infection. With all 
this zeal and sacrifice, it was three 
years before the first adult Papuan 
was baptized in 1888. Archbishop 
Navarre, averse to any hasty conver- 
sions, had decreed that a full year 
must elapse before a catechumen 
could receive the sacraments, but 
1892 saw the general baptism of all 
the natives on Yule Island. Both 
Bishops assisted at the ceremony in 
the Cathedral and then Bishop 
Verjus sailed for Europe on his first 
holiday. It came too late. He died 
shortly after reaching his native 
Piedmont. This was a crushing 
blow to the ageing and sickly Arch- 
bishop. 

“By what moon will he come 
back to us?” asked the natives. “It 
is I who received him into Roro,” 
mourned an old Chief, “I watched 
his beard grow and now he is dead.” 

“You need thirty more mission- 
aries,” Leo XIII. had said to Bishop 
Verjus in Rome, “the hour of grace 
has just dawned for this poor peo- 
ple.” And between 1893-94, thirty- 
one missioners did, indeed, journey 
from Issoudun to Yule: 5 priests, 
9 scholastics, 9 brothers and 17 
nuns, but so high was the toll of 
malaria that there were twenty-eight 
deaths in ten years. One of the first 
scholastics to be ordained in Yule 
Cathedral was Father Bouellat, who 
was sent to open a Mission in 
Veifaa, where the British Resident 
Magistrate for the Mekeo District 
was stationed. The two young men 
became very friendly and when the 
R. M. was dying of blackwater fever, 
Father Bouellat saved his life by 
carrying him down to the hospital 
on Yule Island. The only recreation 
of the good Fathers, writes the 
Englishman, was an_ occasional 
“shoot.” He describes how they all 
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set out together one day, each mis- 
sionary with his dog and Father 
Bouellat very proud of his cheap 
Belgian shotgun. They sang a 
chorus as they walked along to cele- 
brate “la Chasse” and tootled a horn 
which effectively drove away most 
of the birds. It wasn’t at all accord- 
ing to the British idea of proper 
sport but Father Bouellat and his 
companions were as happy as 
schoolboys. Eight years later, Fa- 
ther Bouellat was to die as the re- 
sult of a broken leg but to the end 
he continued to teach and laugh 
with his flock, propped up on the 
veranda of his little bamboo hut at 
the end of the village street in 
Veifaa. 


The coastal villages were now 
begging for priests but the Arch- 
bishop was faced with the policy of 
“the sphere of influence,” as defined 
by Sir William MacGregor. To pro- - 
tect the native from interdenomina- 
tional rivalry, Sir William had 
made an unwritten law that no mis- 
sionary might enter the territory 
claimed by another church or so- 
ciety. Since the written law made 
the Government the natives’ agent 
for the sale of all land, it was possi- 
ble to reserve the northern coast for 
the Anglicans, the west for the 
Methodists and the entire southern 
coast for the London Missionary 
Society. Thus when the Roro na- 
tives wanted to be Catholics, they 
found that legally they could only 
be Baptists; a situation which cer- 
tainly transgressed the principle of 
religious freedom as the Archbish- 
op pointed out to the Governor in 
the course of a long correspondence. 
Meanwhile one Roro Chief was smart 
enough to circumvent the law by 
building a house and inviting some 
missionaries to visit him. Their 
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horses garlanded with bright flowers, 
a priest and a brother were escorted 
along the beach by a singing band 
of Papuan blades, their bodies 
gleaming with oil and with blossoms 
stuck in the arm bands and in their 
mass of fuzzy hair. But the R. M. 
knew that a bamboo house soon 
begins to sag and he vowed if it 
were ever repaired, he would pull 
it down. Whereupon the priest 
moved out and two nuns moved in 
and the R. M. admitted he was 
baffled. Finally, a former lay- 
brother, turned planter, offered the 
mission some land and _ because 
there was no law against buying 
land from a white, the Sacred Heart 
legally procured the site for the mis- 
sion of Roro. But the argument 
with the governor continued and the 
“spheres of influence” were dis- 
cussed in the British Cabinet and 
the Vatican, and the Sacred Heart 


Mission found that there was only 
one direction in which they could 
expand and that was back into the 


savage and jagged mountains. 
Bishop Verjus had opened up the 
Mekeo plains, the mountains were 
to be the task of a very young 
Breton, Rev. Alain de Boismenu. 
The mountains of Papua are un- 
like any other great range in the 
world. Not only do they possess 
no habitable valleys but they meet 
the highlands in a series of razor- 
back spurs so incredibly steep and 
narrow that the traveler on reach- 
ing the top sometimes finds himself 
sitting astride them. D’Albertis, the 
explorer, said he would rather climb 
a high peak in the Alps than a foot- 
hill in New Guinea. Beside the ex- 
cessive fatigue of clambering up 
and down these ridges, the traveler 
must traverse rushing torrents on 
swaying vine- woven bridges and 
must accustom himself to the pest 
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of the bloodsucking leeches on the 
trail and the torment of the scryb- 
itch, a tiny parasite that burrows 
under the skin. The villages are 
usually perched on some ridge with 
the backs of the houses resting on 
props on the side of a precipice. 
The people are natural cannibals, 
physically because of a basic ab- 
sence of salt and the lack of any 
large animals to hunt and socially 
because a raid on their neighbors 
or the lowland people was their only 
form of sport. 


In July, 1896, Father Jullien, Su- 
perior of Yule Mission, encountered 
some mountain tribesmen in an out- 
lying village, and was invited to 
attend a dance festival in the moun- 
tains. When he came face to face 
with the Kouni warriors at the 
Dilava River it was a meeting be- 
tween the modern world and the 
Stone Age. The mountain people 
are a muscular race with well de- 
veloped lungs, short legs, more 
bronze than black with fuzzy hair 
shading to brown and features 
which are often surprisingly Sem- 
itic. They are great dancers and 
their polyphonic chants have a 
richness which is sometimes mar- 
tial, sometimes full of haunting 
minor cadences. Father Jullien 
was welcomed to Boubouni where 
water was brought up in a long hol- 
low bamboo from the river two 
miles below and the women carried 
the taros and yams from their per- 
pendicular gardens in nets hung 
from their heads. The next year, 
Father Jullien hunted for a site 
large enough for a church and 
begged permission from the Gover- 
nor to build a road up from Bioto. 

In 1899, Father Boismenu and 
Father Jullien set out to explore the 
aeries of a tribe famed for their 
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savagery, the Fouyoughe. The 
Mekeo carriers refused to venture 
near the mountains without Father 
Bouellat so he marched at their 
head, his precious shotgun on his 
shoulder. At Oba Oba, where Fa- 
ther Jullien dreamed of a church, 
the Mekeo men turned back and the 
two pioneers struggled on with some 
mountaineers. Very different from 
the friendly Kouni were these men 
of the mountain peaks. Surround- 
ed by hungry cannibals in Popole, 
the Frenchmen preserved the calm 
which saved their lives and Father 
Boismenu said an act of contrition 
when he snatched their only shot- 
gun from the hands of a menacing 
warrior. Only by letting the sav- 
ages open their baggage could they 
gain the time for a quick retreat, 
and without guide or provisions, 
they limped their way back, beg- 
ging their food and sleeping in the 


native bachelor quarters. Once they 
shot a bird of paradise but found 


him all feathers. When _ they 
reached the first mission outpost, 
Father Boismenu slept for three 
days. He woke to find himself at 
twenty-nine, a Bishop! 

Meanwhile the Governor had 
heard of the rough treatment of the 
missionaries and, disregarding the 
pleas of the Archbishop, deter- 
mined to discipline the mountain- 
eers. In a fight in which the Native 
Constabulary were worsted, the 
young brother of Chief Baiva was 
shot and he vowed to kill the first 
white man who walked under the 
tree on which the corpse was slung. 
That white man was to be the new 
Bishop. He had come up in 1893 
to the dedication of the first real 
church to be built in the high moun- 
tains at Oba Oba on the site chosen 
by Father Jullien seven years be- 
fore. A wild savage dance had ush- 


ered in the first Christmas in the 
little mission station and now all 
the surrounding tribes came to as- 
sist at the first Mass in St. Michael 
of Dilava. Only Chief Baiva sent 
his regrets so the Bishop decided if 
Baiva would not visit him, he would 
visit Baiva. After a three day 
scramble up and down the ridges, 
sleeping at night like herrings in a 
box in the local “mareas” (bachelor 
clubs), the Bishop, Father Charbot 
and Brother Auguste reached the 
village of Mafoulou. They were re- 
ceived in ominous silence. When 
the Bishop inquired for Baiva, he 
strode forward sulkily, and the 
Bishop had just pressed some tobac- 
co into his hand when the rain sud- 
denly came down as only it can 
come in New Guinea. Baiva and 
his friends took quick refuge in the 
marea and there was nothing for the 
Bishop and his companions to do 
but to seek shelter under it for the 
night with the pigs. 

Next day, Bishop Boismenu asked 
Baiva to take him to his home and 
they set out together at the head of 
a long line of carriers. Shadows 
gliding by in the woods, warned the 
Bishop that many warriors were 
keeping step with them and a dra- 
matic and critical moment came 
when Monsignor Boismenu and 
Baiva reached the tree on which the 
corpse still hung in its wicker cov- 
er. The Chief looked at the Bishop 
and the Bishop returned his gaze 
calmly. Nothing was said and they 
passed on but once inside the vil- 
lage, the natives surrounded the 
three white men. Brother Auguste, 
an excellent cook, had brought 
along six saucepans but, for a few 
moments, who was to do the cook- 
ing, remained in doubt. Then Fa- 
ther Charbot arose and made a long 
address in Kouni with all the shout- 
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ing and gestures that Father Verjus 
had always found so useful. He 
told them of the great King of both 
blacks and whites who lived above 
the mountains and that they were 
his messengers and as he paused, 
Baiva suddenly took up the theme 
with louder shouts. A branch of 
tobacco appeared and the tender 
green shoots, the symbols of peace, 
were passed around. Pigs were 
roasted and Brother Auguste set to 
work and produced a vegetable stew 
which delighted his hosts. Next 
day, the Bishop shook hands with 
the very natives who had threatened 
him and stolen his baggage a few 
years before. That was in Feb- 
ruary, 1906. In March, young Fa- 
ther Fastre was sent up to this vil- 
lage of Popole with Brother Au- 
guste, the fine cook. In 1926, an 
American writer, Merlin Morton 


Taylor, relates in The Heart of 


Black Papua how he and an R. M. 
with some Native Police stumbled 
exhausted into Popole Mission after 
a harrowing trip across the Pole 
Range. Father Fastre was still 
there. 


The twentieth century saw roads 
taking the place of the old trails, 
roads practicable for horses and in 
the Mekeo, for cars. They were the 
only roads in New Guinea before 
the War but although they wound 
up two hundred miles from the 
Coast to the mountains, the farthest 
Mission post was still nine days’ 
march beyond them. Archbishop 
Navarre in his Manual had advised 
that all teaching begin with the dif- 
ference between angels and devils 
because there is no word for God in 
any Papuan language, Papua being 
the last stronghold of the powers of 
evil where only black magic is prac- 
ticed as a form of worship. Along 
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with the catechism and the sacra. 
ments, education was also carried 
forward by the Missions. Each Mis. 
sioner was required from the first 
to have two classes a day. Twelve 
real schoolhouses were functioning 
by 1895 and the Governor thought 
so highly of them that he paid the 
Mission from 5-25 shillings a year 
for each pupil—which princely sum 
the Mission shared with the chil- 
dren. In villages without a priest, 
native catechists teach the children 
out of doors. In parochial schools, 
the children learn the 3 R’s in their 
own language; in the Yule Island 
boarding school all lessons are in 
English. In 1924, a trade school 
was opened there, where mechanics, 
carpenters, printers, chauffeurs, etc., 
graduate to jobs in Port Moresby 
and the girls learn cooking and sew- 
ing. By 1939, there were 61 ele- 
mentary schools, 49 parochial 
schools and 7 trade schools for the 
natives while schools for the white 
children had been opened in both 
Port Moresby and Samarai Island 
where the white population had de- 
manded Catholic churches. The 
Mission is maintaining 16 churches 
and 93 chapels. 

The first native vocation came 
with a native boy from the coast 
near Moresby who was sent to Is- 
soudun to complete his studies but 
who succumbed to the cold climate 
so Father Louis Vangeke attended 
the seminary of the Jesuits in 
Madagascar. In 1919 some Papuan 
girls begged to be allowed to take 
the veil and a convent was built for 
them on the flowery banks of the 
Koubouna River where an ¢ 
traordinary French woman, Marie 
Thérése Noblet, who seems likely to 
be one of the greatest saints of our 
time, was their superior—but that 
is another story. 
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Not until 1907, did Archbishop 
Navarre give over to Bishop Bois- 
menu, the charge of the Papuan 
yission which he had governed for 
twenty-six years. In _ Issoudun, 
when he was already fifty, he had 
doubted if his health would ever be 
strong enough for the tropics but 
for the next quarter of the century, 
he had fought down the malaria 
which killed so many of his young- 
erpmen. Even in his dying, he had 
no more comfort than in his life; 
in 1912 he suffered a stroke on Yule 
Island and was carried over the 
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rough straits to the Thursday Island 
Hospital where it was decided he 
should be in Sydney so the poor old 
gentleman of eighty-one was taken 
aboard a Japanese ship but, after 
the buffeting of those continually 
angry seas, was brought ashore to 
die in Townsville far from that vast 
Island whose “bad people” turn- 
ing to kinder ways were to win 
the Australian soldiers’ affectionate 
praise as the “fuzzy-wuzzy” stretch- 
er bearers in the Second World 
War. Navarre, soldier of the Em- 
pire, had fought a good fight. 


Sess 


_— admitted evils of the industrial system have given rise to a 


demand for a new order. 


It is proposed that the State assume 


responsibility for the security of the individual from the cradle to 


the grave. 


Already we are embarked upon such a path, with little 


regard on the part of the mass-man for the truism that security at 
the hands of the State and freedom as we have known and valued it 
are incompatible. Freedom from want and fear makes a good 
slogan. But will it bear analysis? Short of that degree of privation 
which impairs initiative and energy, are not man’s wants and man’s 
fears the common motivating forces that arouse and compel action? 
Again, if all fear of privation be abolished by a paternalistic govern- 
ment, a fear about which the individual by his own efforts can do 
much, has there not been substituted a more menacing fear, a fear 
of the State, against which no effort of the individual can avail? 


—Dr. WILLIAM WorTHINGTON Herrick, President of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, in his inaugural address (The New York Times, January 5, 1945). 


Fis 2. ¢ Fe 


HE nations of the West view Bolshevism as children view the 
thought of death: everyone else is going to die, but 7 am not. 
—Dmairat MEREzHKOvsKI, The Realm of Antichrist (Munich, 1919). 


*¢ €. 8. €¢€ & ¢ 


: ns creed of Nazi Germany is spiritually diseased because it 


murders all other values for the benefit of one, the power of 
the State. 


—Srorm Jameson, in the Times Literary Supplement (London, December, 1944). 





POLAND’S CARDINAL HLOND 


By GEorRGE W. TEPA 


CCORDING to recent informa- 

tion from Germany, the name 
of August Cardinal Hlond, Primate 
of Poland, has been added to the 
Nazi list of “post-war” hostages 
where together with those of Leo- 
pold, King of the Belgians, and Ad- 
miral Horthy, Regent of Hungary, 
it occupies a prominent position. 
This list comprises the names of 
outstanding United Nations citi- 
zens, now prisoners in Germany 
under special guard, who are to be 
transported by plane to Japan 
where they will serve as hostages 
guaranteeing the safety of Hitler 
and prominent Nazi dignitaries cap- 
tured by the Allied armies in Eu- 
rope. 

Independent of a series of dra- 
matic situations in the five-year 
struggle of the Nazi regime with 
the Polish Primate in Poland, in 
Vatican City and at Lourdes, the 
fact of his arrest and inclusion in 
the list of hostages has another, 
even more unusual aspect which 
shows clearly the particular hatred 
of Hitler for the Polish prelate. For 
the first time in history the govern- 
ment of a European country has 
refused to respect the passport of 
the neutral Vatican State. It is a 
centuries-old custom that every 
Cardinal automatically possessed a 
double citizenship, that of the coun- 
try which he represented and that 
of the Vatican. The Vatican pass- 
port was issued on the basis of his 
Vatican citizenship. The Apostolic 
Nuncio in Germany, Cesare Orseni- 
go, has interceded unsuccessfully 
many times in the case of Cardinal 


Hlond with the German Foreign 
Office but Hlond still remains a 
prisoner in Germany. 

Cardinal Hlond is one of the most 
unusual figures of modern times. 
He is a dignitary of the Catholic 
Church, a statesman and scholar, a 
polyglot, a musician and poet. He 
was a candidate for the papacy at 
the conclave in 1937, and in the 
course of a short time has become a 
legendary symbol of martyrdom in 
occupied Europe. The history of 
his life would form an important 
addition to psychological studies on 
the careers of the world’s great self- 
made men. 

August Hlond was born on July 
5, 1881, in the little Silesian village 
of Brzechowice, one of eight sons of 
a railway laborer. At an early age 
he was forced to go to work but at 
the same time continued his educa- 
tion, attending the Salesian School 
in near-by Oswiecim, today the seat 
of one of the bloodiest of German 
concentration camps in _ Poland, 
where more than 1,000 priests and 
monks have been tortured to death. 
The Salesian Fathers quickly no- 
ticed the exceptional abilities of the 
boy and sent him for further study 
to their main school in Turin and 
later to Rome, where he completed 
with honors his course at the Gre- 
gorian University. In the year 1905 
when he was ordained to the priest- 
hood in Krakéw he was already 4 
member of the Salesian Brother- 
hood, together with four of his 
brothers who have in turn all held 
important positions in the Order. 

His work in the field of pedagogy 
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there offered him excellent oppor- 
tunities for extending his own stud- 
ies. He traveled all over Europe 
and gathered experience which was 
to be helpful to him in his later re- 
gonsible positions. He learned to 
know Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Greece, Spain and the 
Sandinavian countries and his 
journeys enabled him to exploit his 
phenomenal gift for languages. He 
mastered ten European languages. 
He spoke them without accent and 
wrote fluently in each. His talents 
are wide in scope. He has written 
a work on Dante in the Italian lan- 
guage which won him a place in 
the world of learning and at the 
same time he is one of the most 
eminent of Polish Chopinists. 

At the outbreak of the first World 
War he was director of studies at 
the Salesian College in Vienna. 
Later he became Provincial for the 


Order in Austria, Hungary and Ger- 


many. He began to take an active 
part in the Polish freedom move- 
ment, where his wide Vatican con- 
tacts proved invaluable. 

In 1922, in spite of the resistance 
of the German clergy who called him 
a “Polish chauvinist,” he became 
Apostolic Administrator for Polish 
Silesia. In 1925 he was appointed 
Bishop of Katowice and in 1926 
Archbishop of the Gniezno-Poznan 
district and Primate of Poland. He 
occupied that position for thirteen 
years, during which time he direct- 
ed Church affairs in Poland and 
acted as chairman of the Institu- 
tion of the Conference of Bishops of 
all Rites. Here Church affairs as a 
whole were brought into uniform- 
ity as was likewise the relation of 
Church and State fixed by the Con- 
cordat of February 10, 1925. He 
founded a network of organizations, 
the “Catholic Action,” which in pre- 
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war Poland was distinguished for 
its cultural and educational activi- 
ties, particularly in the field of pub- 
lication. As a representative of 
Poland he participated actively in 
the world-wide Catholic movement 
in Eucharistic Congresses held at 
Vienna, Budapest, and South Amer- 
ica. He also visited the United 
States as a guest of American 
bishops. 

At the same time he did not neg- 
lect his writing or his scholarly ac- 
tivities, both imbued with a spirit 
of democracy. In the period of the 
development of totalitarian systems 
he published his famous “Pastoral 
Letters,” of which the “Letter on the 
State” directed against totalitarian- 
ism and the “Battle with God,” 
against Soviet atheism, are best 
known in world literature. In a 
series of addresses to European 
priests his intuition and vision is 
amazing: he foretold the impending 
war and its catastrophic results 
many years before Munich, drawing 
a picture of the fall of humanity 
and the “defense in the catacombs” 
with details which at that time 
seemed pure fantasy and today 
have been confirmed in the exist- 
ence of European concentration 
camps and underground resistance. 

The tragic days of September, 
1939, arrived and with them the 
German invasion. At the personal 
wish of the President of Poland, Pri- 
mate Hlond accompanied the Polish 
Government as it moved south. On 
September 17th the entrance onto 
Polish soil of the Soviet armies 
made further organized military 
resistance impossible from a practi- 
cal standpoint. In accordance with 
the Polish-Rumanian mutual aid 
and assistance agreement the Polish 
Government evacuated to the latter 
country, whence it was to direct the 
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next phase of the war. Unfortu- 
nately Rumania under German 
pressure did not keep her agreement 
and interned the Polish government 
officials and the retreating Polish 
armies. 

Primate Hlond proceeded to Rome 
as a guest of Pope Pius XII. where 
he was appointed director of the 
Vatican Curate of the Eastern 
Church and its seminaries. 

All attempts to return to Poland, 
where he wished to share the tragic 
fate of his priests and brothers in 
the Orders, ended in failure. The 
late Cardinal Maglione, Papal Sec- 
retary of State, twice intervened 
with the German Ambassador to 
permit the Primate to travel to oc- 
cupied Poland and twice was cate- 
gorically refused. “Cardinal Hlond 
will never return to Poland until he 
changes his hostile attitude toward 
the Fuehrer and the German na- 
tion”—this was the answer of the 
German representative to'the Vati- 
can. 

But Cardinal Hlond did not 
change his “attitude.” He deter- 
mined to continue his struggle with 
Nazism and organized its second 
phase while still in Rome. 

He made radio addresses over the 
Vatican radio and arranged regular 
broadcasts to Poland. He prepared 
detailed reports for the Pope con- 
cerning the persecution of the 
Catholic Church in occupied Poland. 
His reports, based on the stories of 
eye-witnesses and documents regu- 
larly smuggled out of Poland by 
Polish underground couriers in the 
years 1939-1940 awakened world 
interest and aroused the conscience 
of those who still retained illusions 
as to the “humanitarianism” of the 
occupying authorities. 

Hlond, under the protection of 
his Cardinal’s robes and the Vatican 
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walls, became a propaganda force 
which broke the moral prestige of 
Hitler in neutral countries. He 
came to be one of those most bit. 
terly attacked by the Goebbels min. 
istry and his file in Himmler’s of. 
fice was steadily augmented in the 
hope that at some future date it 
would prove of service. 

Ribbentrop, however, found an- 
other method for trapping the Car. 
dinal. His office perfected a plan 
for a “peaceful” Poland, something 
between the status of the Czech pro- 
tectorate and the “allied” position 
of Hungary. He offered Hlond the 
position of regent of Poland. Hlond 
categorically rejected the project of 
Ribbentrop and refused to play the 
role of a Polish Quisling, thus nul- 
lifying the whole plan. As a result, 
the fate of the Cardinal, in the event 
he should fall into German hands, 
was inevitably sealed. 

At the beginning of June, 1940, 
the Italians prepared to declare war 
on the Allies, and their armies were 
concentrated along the French bor- 
der. On the Ventimiglia border 
Gestapo uniforms were to be seen 
and over Europe new threatening 
clouds were gathering. Hlond, fore- 
seeing increasing difficulties in con- 
nection with his work at the Vati- 
can, and fearing the restrictions of 
a growing Italian censorship left 
for France by the last train and ar- 
rived in Lourdes where he was to 
reside as a guest of the Lourdes 
bishop at the Chalet Episcopale. 
Invitations were showered on him 
from all over the world. He sent 
his regrets to London and thanked 
the Spanish bishop, his former fel- 
low-student in Rome, for his invi- 
tation. The Cardinal wished to 
remain as near as possible to his 
unhappy country with which he 
maintained regular contact through 
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underground channels. He deter- 
mined however to pay a short visit 
to the United States, at the invita- 
tion of the American bishops. In 
aletter to “Prof. J. K.” in New York 
he wrote in February, 1942: “...I 
am coming to America. This is an 
old decision which was renewed at 
the miraculous Grotto. I must 
hurry, however, to be able to re- 
tun to my country when the 
trumpet of freedom calls. I plan 
to stay in the U. S. A. about three 
months... .” 

But he was forced to postpone 
his visit, for more and more tragic 
news began to reach him from Po- 
land, demanding greater action. 
Hlond got together a group of Polish 
clergy, organized his “Moral De- 
fense” and published the now fa- 
mous “Letter to Polish Youth,” an 
appeal which led youthful Polish 
soldiers to their attack on Monte 
Cassino and encouraged the defend- 
ers of an isolated Warsaw to battle. 
We quote an inspiring fragment 
of the letter: 


“... The fate and future of Po- 
land will soon rest in your hands, 
for the generation of unyielding 
martyrs and victorious heroes will 
fall prematurely into decay, de- 
stroyed by suffering, battle, depriva- 
tion. Remember that Providence 
has ordained you to be the builders 
of a greater Poland. You will com- 
plete the construction of our Re- 
public and will lead the nation into 
its second glorious millennium. ...” 


At Lourdes Cardinal Hlond re- 
ceived an Apostolic letter from his 
Holiness Pope Pius XII., part of 
which reads: 


“We know precisely and are ex- 
periencing painfully the present 
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lamentable situation of Poland, 
struck by so many terrible misfor- 
tunes and bearing indomitably all 
kinds of wrongs and persecutions. 
However the history of the Polish 
nation shows irrefutably that even 
under the most painful experiences 
the Poles do not give way. On the 
contrary, holding fast through the 
most stormy periods to the unim- 
peachable treasure of Catholic faith, 
and by their lively attachment to 
the religion of their ancestors, the 
Poles even now gathering more 
spiritual strength, thanks to which 
they have risen from the catastrophe 
to shine by yet more splendid hero- 
ism and memorable glory.” 


The end of Pétain’s France was 
now at hand and the occupation of 
Lourdes by the Germans was only a 
question of days, perhaps even 
hours. The Polish Government and 
the Vatican both demanded that 
Cardinal Hlond leave the threat- 
ened territory immediately. The 
Spanish bishop offered him asylum 
en route to Great Britain. It almost 
seemed as if Cardinal Hlond would 
now be free to proceed to London 
at the invitation of the late Cardi- 
nal Hinsley with the full co-opera- 
tion of the Polish Government. But 
when Hlond approached the Vichy 
authorities for an exit visa for travel 
to Great Britain and America, the 
Pétain Government refused under 
German pressure but suggested that 
they could smuggle him across the 
frontier into Spain. The Cardinal 
rejected this proposal saying that 
his dignity would not permit it. He 
refused again a second time when 
the French underground in collabo- 
ration with Allied intelligence offi- 
cers renewed the offer. 

In the first weeks of February, 
1944, Cardinal Hlond, together with 
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his secretary, Father Filipiak, was 
arrested by the Gestapo and taken 
to Aix-le-Bains and later to Haute 
Combe in the Haute Savoie Departe- 
ment. The first news of his arrest 
—later confirmed by Swiss and Swe- 
dish agencies and the Vatican—was 
given in the French underground 
publication Le Témoignage Chrétien 
(Christian Witness). In March the 
Cardinal was transferred to one of 
the monasteries in Grenoble and 
later he was taken to Paris. 

The Swiss Telegraphic Agency at 
this time reported from the Italian 
frontier that the Vatican had re- 
quested an explanation from the 
German authorities concerning the 
fate of Cardinal Hlond and had de- 
manded his release. The Germans 
replied that he was in the Fresnes 
prison in Paris but did not give the 
reasons for his imprisonment. 

In July, 1944, the Cardinal was 
transferred to Bar-le-duc and in the 


middle of September he was taken 


to Germany. At this time his name 
was placed at the top of the list of 
German government post-war hos- 
tages. Since that time nothing has 
been heard of him. 

The attitude of Poland’s Cardinal 
Hlond toward Hitlerism is by no 
means an isolated instance. He is 
the personification of the attitude 
of the entire Polish clergy, perse- 
cuted by the Nazis throughout five 
years of German occupation and 
struggle with the Catholic Church 
in Poland. 

Four bishops and several thou- 
sand priests, monks and nuns were 
put to death; ten bishops and more 
than 1,000 priests are in concentra- 
tion camps. The majority of 
churches have been destroyed or 
closed. The Polish underground 
pamphlet The Destroyers, which 
reached the U. S. A. in September, 
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1944, thus describes the Nazi strug- 
gle with the Church: 


“ ... The Catholic Church was 
first to suffer. Its representatives 
earned for themselves the title 
of defenders of the Polish spirit, 
To inaugurate their cultural activyi- 
ties in Poland the Germans tore 
down the monument of the Sacred 
Heart in Poznan: When they had 
struck the bronze figure from its 
pedestal, they tore out its golden 
heart and the figure itself was tied 
with chains to a truck and dragged 
through the streets of the city. 
The bronze rang dully against the 
pavement. Along a new Via Crucis 
kneeling crowds wept and sobbed. 
The figure was dragged out of the 
city to the municipal dump and left 
there. When a short time later the 
whole dump had been transformed 
into a kind of altar covered with 
flowers brought from near and far, 
German authorities set up a high 
fence around the figure making ap- 
proach to it impossible. The boards 
of the fence were inscribed with 
coarse profanities. 

“The fate of the Sacred Heart 
monument was shared by numerous 
other figures, wayside crosses and 
stations which the religious Polish 
people had set up along the road- 
side. Many of them, dating from 
a distant, hazy past, were relics of 
great artistic and historic value. 
Hewn from stone, or carved out 
of wood, these naive creations of 
native self-taught sculptors along 
with the rich gifts of bishops and 
magnates were all equally loved and 
honored by the local populace. To- 
day not one remains. Through- 
out the whole area of Pomerania, 
the districts of Poznan and Silesia, 
and the so-called Warthegau all re- 
ligious monuments were torn down, 
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burned or blown up. In order to 
impose even greater torture for their 
own sadistic satisfaction the Ger- 
mans often forced the local popula- 
tion to perform the work of destruc- 
tion under the threat of fire from 
machine guns. 

“A similar fate was accorded the 
oldest and most venerable Polish 
churches of these districts. In 
Poznan the dismantlement of the 
cathedral was begun. In Siedlce the 
cathedral was changed into a mu- 
nitions dump and the garrison 
church in the same city into a car- 
penter’s shop. The majority of 
twenty-four closed churches in 
Poznan were transformed into bar- 
racks for evicted Poles and into 
warehouses for furniture taken 
fom them. The Church of the 
Savior in Lodz became a storehouse 
for potatoes and an amusement 
center for Nazi soldiers. 

“The few churches which re- 
mained were completely despoiled 
and looted. The Germans carried 
off not only the chalices and mon- 
strances but also church linen, 
chasubles, benches and even the 
brooms. All church banners bear- 
ing Polish inscriptions were de- 
stroyed. Bells all over Poland were 
confiscated and melted down for 
their metal. The artistic or his- 
loric worth of sometimes priceless 
relics did not save them from de- 
struction, on the contrary, only at- 
tracted attention. 

“The destructive activity of the 
invaders did not spare even the 
cemeteries. In Poznan the ceme- 
leries were despoiled and all tomb- 
stones broken or blown up. They 
were not allowed to be taken 
away. In this case the German 
purpose was to stamp out all trace 
of Polish inscriptions compromis- 
Ing this ‘eternally German land.’ 
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Cemeteries in cities all over the 
western provinces of Poland shared 
the same fate. 

“But faith is not dependent up- 
on the existence of church build- 
ings and religious figures alone. 
Thus along with the destruction of 
the churches, with their transfor- 
mation into barracks, granaries or 
moving-picture houses—the Ger- 
man authorities began also their 
ruthless extermination of the Polish 
clergy. The number of Polish 
priests murdered is horrifying. In 
the dioceses of Poznan, Pomerania 
and Wloclaw alone, 1,571 priests 
died, either murdered outright or 
tortured to death in concentration 
camps. In these dioceses only 27 
priests remained. In the winter of 
1942 more than 1,500 Polish priests 
were imprisoned in the Dachau 
camp and this figure was not dimin- 
ished in spite of constant deaths— 
the number was kept constant by 
new victims. In Oswiecim 500-600 
priests are now waiting a martyr’s 
end. 

“Neither age nor position was any 
protection against persecution. The 
ninety-year-old Archbishop Nowo- 
wiejski of Plock was tortured to 
death on the way to a concentration 
camp. Half of Poland’s bishops 
are to be found in prison. In Lad 
there is a primitive camp for Polish 
priests while a similiar one for 
Polish nuns has been established in 
the neighborhood of Poznan.” 


In spite of a five-year struggle 
with the Church and the martyr- 
dom of the Polish clergy, the Ger- 
mans were unable to break their 
spirit or pierce the armor of their 
passive defense. An example of the 
attitude of the Polish clergy is 
shown in the famous reception 
given by the Krakow Archbishop 
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Sapieha for Nazi dignitaries as de- 
scribed by the Polish underground 
paper Glos Polski (Voice of Poland) 
of July 30, 1944: 


“In connection with German ac- 
tion to win over Catholicism for 
the purpose of fighting Bolshevism, 
the Chief of the General Govern- 
ment, Dr. Frank, invited to the 
Wawel, participants in a Bishops’ 
Congress, at which both occupied 
countries and countries collaborat- 
ing with the Axis were represent- 
ed. The banquet was sumptuous; 
salmon, caviar, game, fruits and 
champagne being served. When 
the guests were sipping their cof- 
fee, Dr. Frank took a seat by the 
side of one of the Polish represen- 
tatives, Archbishop Sapieha, and 
proposed that he in turn invite the 
foreign guests to a similar recep- 
tion in his home. The Archbishop 
did so. 

“When, on the following day, the 


guests together with Dr. Frank and 
officials of the General Government 
arrived at the Archbishop’s palace, 
the latter welcomed them in the 
great dining hall. In his address, 
however, he apologized that his re- 
ception was on so modest a scale, 
He added that he was unable to 
serve his guests with other than the 
food which Poles had been permit- 
ted for five years. Thus before each 
guest on snow-white linen, on price- 
less silver, were placed the follow- 
ing dishes: rationed bread, a bit of 
marmalade and black ersatz coffee. 
Nothing more.” 


During more than five years of 
war Cardinal Hlond represented the 
Polish Church, persecuted and mili- 
tant. He fought for its right to live. 
Today two roads are open to the 
Cardinal: One of life and the other 
of death. The first leads to a free 
Poland —the second to imprison- 
ment in Tokyo. 


GOD’S MUSIC 
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By Epwarp WENDELL SCHROEDER 


| fares come up the valley of beauty 
And my soul has been nioved by the glory of it; 
But now I stand on the cliff-top, 
And this is God’s place!— 
majestic eminence! 
cloud-framed, fog-shrouded, sun-warmed by turns, 
rendezvous of the elements: 
in summer 
haloed with lightning, 
echoing thunder, 
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(Nore: “God’s place” is a magnificent escarpment overlooking the Mississippi, in the land 
of the Mound Builders, See of Dubuque.) 





feeling the lash of the wind and the rain, 

the sharp sting of hail; 

in winter 

barren, 

snow-mantled, 

high harp of the north wind 

moaning among the mounds of vanished men, 
sighing a legend of dead ages, 

sounding requiem— 


This is the throne of God Almighty! 
From whence He raised His triune Hand 
To give the mighty river being, 
And wrought the fertile valley, peopling it 
With all His wondrous creatures, 
Up-molded the hills, rolling them back and up! 
Carving them deeply, sculpturing boldly 
With master strokes of breathless sweep and play! 
Piling triumph on triumph, glory on glory: 
kissing with dew, 
blessing with sun, 
touching with emerald, 
painting with rainbow, 
crowning with stars, 


softening with moonlight 
the work of His Hand. 


Oh noble handiwork! 
Oh thrilling, moving, surging thought! 
My heart is singing wildly 
To the full harmony of the wind 
As it strums the wildwood harp, 
Rousing the deep registers of pedal-tones forgotten, 
Weaving themes in the grasses, 
Counter-themes in the oak leaves 
(Sounding the dry timbrels of winter 
In raucous, rollicking counterpoint), 
Coursing the crags with shrill crescendo voice, 
Lending wings to the music— 
soaring to climax, 
knotted in stretto, 
massively sounding 
the glory of God— 
the ageless anthem, 
eternal fugue, 
God’s song! 
God’s music! 





IT PAYS TO TALK 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


RTY years ago, when adult edu- 

cation was in its early infancy 
and little attempt had been made 
anywhere to provide it by using 
public funds, I landed in New York 
City fresh from two years’ work on 
newspapers in the Philippines. 
What the general condition was at 
that time in our new Asiatic do- 
main.may be gathered by reference 
to a magazine article published in 
this country in July, 1903. That 
article almost earned me a jail sen- 
tence and deportation. 

Newspaper and magazine connec- 
tions in June of 1904 simply did not 
exist in New York for a man who 
had been out of the main course of 


Manhattan events for two years. 
Food and lodging, however, contin- 
ued to present their demands with 


unamiable insistence. Apparently 
my knowledge of the Archipelago 
was a distinctly unmarketable com- 
modity. Free lancing was—as it al- 
most always has been—highly un- 
dependable, and business was not 
exactly clamorous for my services. 
At this juncture a friend remarked 
that the New York City Board of 
Education was beginning to conduct 
educational illustrated evening lec- 
tures in several of the larger schools 
of the Greater City for the enter- 
tainment and benefit of adults. He 
thought possibly my Manila experi- 
ence might fit into the broad scope 
of the plan. 

That was a conversation whose 
impact on my life I did not fully 
realize for many years. It resulted 
gradually in stopping my writing 
completely for a while, and in dry- 


ing it up to a mere non-productive 
trickle for a minimum of twenty 
years or more. It carried me all 
over this country and into Europe 
year after year, compelling me to 
work harder than I had ever done 
before. It produced several books, 
made me hundreds of friends and a 
host of followers, and eventually 
was the indirect cause of my com- 
ing to Washington, unready but 
with the raw courage of self-suff- 
ciency to struggle for years in the 
Nation’s whirligig, a town half- 
Hollywood, wholly provincial, and 
the cherished example of taxation 
without representation. 

It is interesting to note in passing 
as a comment upon editorial fitness 
to judge the public demand, that 
while the magazines uniformly re- 
fused to listen to any of my sug 
gestions regarding Philippine ma- 
terial, I was about to prove within 
a few months the existence of a 
widely extended and genuine pub- 
lic interest in it. Until I had had 
actual experience I could not prove 
editorial opinion wrong, however 
much I believed it so. Perhaps the 
New York Board of Education 
would agree with the editors. I! 
they did nothing remained but that 
I must buckle down to work ai 
something “legitimate” and earn 4 
living in sober fact. Taking my 
courage by the throat, I closed in 
on the Board. 

Grim-faced, grizzled, dyspeptic 
Dr. Henry M. Leipziger heard my 
badly presented story. Fortunale- 
ly for me he was both a wiser and 
a kindlier man than I thought, or 
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than others held him. With the 
responsibility of making the great 
experiment of popular adult edu- 
cation so successful that a none too 
willing City Council would approve 
and appropriate for it, Dr. Leip- 
riger had to use such speakers as 
he could secure for the price he 
could pay. He ran some fearful 
risks and staged some complete 
failures; but because he had the 
genius and the courage to select a 
few good men from the ruck, and 
the persistence to hammer cease- 
lessly on his idea, he accomplished 
probably more lasting good for the 
City of New York’s spiritual wel- 
fare than any single man had done 
before him. The monument he left 
in his work was not even matched 
until the Carnegie library system 
extended its benefits to a some- 
what distrustful and at first dis- 
tinctly ungracious public. 

Dr. Leipziger questioned me 
shrewdly, and after half an hour’s 
consideration of my responses, gave 
me an appointment to deliver one 
lecture, with illustrations, on the 
general topic, “The Real Filipino.” 
I was delighted. Without any in- 
fluence or an introduction, I had 
broken in. I was to be paid ten dol- 
lars for that lecture. If it was good 
I might get more assignments. As 
I left the dingy Board building, I 
made up my mind fiercely that I 
would certainly have more than 
one lecture. 

Not even my worst enemy could 
have wished a worse performance 
than I gave as my initial contribu- 
tion to the new cause. It was a 
dreadful night. As it was my first 
public appearance, stage fright kept 
me nauseated for a full day before- 
hand. When I finally faced my au- 
dience and tried to speak, no word 
would pass my gluey lips, my legs 
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and arms trembled, my eyes would 
not focus on anything, and my care- 
fully memorized and practiced in- 
troduction was something I had 
never even imagined! I must have 
faced that audience of some two 
hundred and fifty more than indul- 
gent citizens for a full minute, 
sweating rivers, darting glances 
about for a chance to escape, wish- 
ing I had chosen the hell my father 
used to preach about instead of try- 
ing this sort of torture—for ten 
dollars! Then I heard someone 
far away talking in a rather high- 
pitched, halting measure. I listened. 
He was saying—. Why—I was 
talking! That strange, harsh, un- 
inflected voice was mine. 

Somehow I managed to finish. 
Bad as the amateurish presenta- 
tion was, the public interest in the 
subject, and the tales I had brought 
back of first-hand experiences, some 
incredible, some uproariously fun- 
ny, held the crowd for almost two 
hours formally, and for an informal 
quiz of a good half-hour more. 
Utterly spent and incredulous of 
my escape, I asked my long-suffer- 
ing wife as we came away: “Well, 
how did I do?” 

We had been married more than 
three years, she remembered, and 
knew her cue. “I suppose there are 
worse lecturers, but I’ve never had 
to listen to one.” 

It was the kindest as well as the 
wisest thing she could have said to 
me. That season the Board of Edu- 
cation gave me a total of fourteen 
engagements. I worked. No strug- 
gle was ever more painful. Besides 
being the victim of acute stage 
fright, I seemed to possess intui- 
tively every vicious mannerism 
known to the platform. But cease- 
less work and the vitality of my 
subject carried me through. The 
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following season I had twenty-five 
or thirty lectures for the Board. 
After that there were never less and 
usually more than forty, I gained 
confidence, added new subjects each 
year, began to have a genuine fol- 
lowing, and launched out for simi- 
lar institutions in nearby States. 
The lecture business was promis- 
ing. 

Suddenly, as I stepped before my 
audience one night about four or 
five years after my beginning, the 
stage fright was gone, gone forever. 
It did not return on even that mem- 
orable afternoon more than twenty 
years afterward when I delivered 
the official address of welcome, in 
Spanish, that opened the American 
pavilion at the Inter-American Ex- 
position at Sevilla, Spain. There is 
a tremendous fascination in know- 
ing one can, without rodomontade 
or exaggeration, carry an audience 
with him; make it think, make it 


laugh, applaud, weep, or even, as 


happened to me once, 
“throw fits.” 

That’s what comes of telling the 
truth—fits! Lecturing in a Liberty 
Loan sales campaign in the late 
spring of 1918 just after my return 
from some months at the front as 
an observer-correspondent, I was 
scheduled for the large and impor- 
tant Denver Women’s Club on “The 
Allies and the War.” Before I be- 
gan the lady in charge of affairs 
eyed me dubiously because I was 
not in uniform. She remarked that 
the members were not doing their 
duty by buying enough bonds, and 
she wanted me to paint as terrible 
& picture of the war as I could, to 
scare them into their patriotic duty. 
After much urging, I finally con- 
sented. 

Anyone who has ever had any 
experience in actual frontline con- 


literally 
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ditions of modern warfare should 
have sense enough to know that 
war can be made effective —anq 
dreadful enough—to the layman by 
creating an impression, but not by 
giving the details realism demands, 
The horror, waste, pain and sty- 
pidity are conveyed most sugges- 
tively and effectively when just 
enough of them is sketched to en- 
able the listener to fill in the out- 
lines from his own imagination, 
That permits each temperament to 
satisfy itself. It is, of course, not 
war; but it satisfies perfectly. 

In theory I knew that, but some- 
thing tempted me to experiment. | 
pulled out all the stops and gave 
those eight hundred women an un- 
varnished case of savage truth and 
brutality. Twice I was interrupt- 
ed: once by a woman in a fit who 
had to be carried out, again by one 
in violent hysterics. At times it 
was difficult to make myself heard 
above the exclamations of conster- 
nation and revolt. And did the 
members as a result of my efforts 
buy out the Treasury? They did 
not. I made the war so horrible 
they sealed their hearts and locked 
up their pocketbooks. I resolved 
piously never to tell the truth again 
—to a woman’s club, at any rate. 

The New York City Board of 
Education lectures were a valuable 
training school. I shiver now to 
remember how bad most of us pio- 
neers were. Some of us worked 
and progressed, but others—mostly 
the older men—refused to change. 
They disappeared rather fast as the 
system grew. Forty years ago a 
woman on the lecture platform was 
a daring innovation. Dr. Leipziger 
had courage, and he was a liberal, 
so he tried out a few candidates 
among the ladies. I never heard 
but two of them, on whom I report- 
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ed for the Board. Their material 
was perhaps a little better than that 
of most of their male colleagues, 
but they could not be heard clearly 
in many of the big school assembly 
roms, they did not have force 
enough to cope with balky or dis- 
orderly audiences, and they failed 
to hold interest all the way through 
their talks. A few women were 
used as long as the series continued 
to be given, but they filled no very 
large place. I was sent to one school 
far out on the fringes of Brooklyn, 
where disorderly teen-age boys in 
the audience had literally driven a 
woman lecturer from the platform, 
then out of the hall, and finally, in- 
toxicated by their own unmanner- 
liness, actually out of the building. 
I was told to fill her next date, and 
to halt such outrageous behavior if 
I could. 

It was an interesting assignment. 


My subject was Egypt. An audience 
of perhaps three hundred greeted 
me, and for fifteen or twenty min- 


utes nothing happened. Then I 
showed a picture of the mummy of 
King Ramses II., the grim Pharaoh 
of the Oppression. Instantly pan- 
demonium resounded. A group of 
some dozen or more young roughs, 
led by the school janitor’s son, 
howled, laughed, stamped, hooted. 
Knowing in advance of the demon- 
stration who the ringleader was, 
and having made my arrangements 
for light with the lantern operator, 
I let the boys carouse for a few mo- 
ments. Then I signaled the oper- 
ator. The picture disappeared, and 
the screen was a blinding sheet of 
white light. 

“Janitor,” I called, in the hush 
that followed this unexpected ma- 
neuver, “turn on all the lights. All 
of them!” He did. Nobody moved 
or made a sound. 
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“Janitor, your son started this 
uproar. I saw him do it. Get him, 
and put him out of the room. The 
Board of Education sent me here to 
give this lecture tonight, and to find 
out why these disturbances have 
occurred. I’m going to give the lec- 
ture if I have to lock the doors and 
keep everybody here all night. If 
there is any more disturbance, you 
know what the Board of Education 
will do when I tell it the whole 
story.” 

That boy slid out like an eel. The 
janitor begged me almost tearfully 
later to “go easy on” him in my re- 
port. I promised, providing that he 
see to it the youngster behaved in 
the future. From the glint in the 
paternal eye I imagine there was 
no further trouble at that school. 


Some of the experiences a lec- 
turer survives are funny, but occa- 
sionally something occurs that 
spells tragedy if he is not alert to 
danger and the means of the mo- 
ment for averting it. Once an enor- 
mous black cat in genial mood 
marched majestically out upon the 
platform, waving his plume at once 
with dignity and just a touch of bra- 
vado, cat-fashion. I was in full 
flight and did not see my visitor, 
but the audience did, and held its 
breath. Just as I reached the apex 
of my soaring for the moment, 
pussy reared upon his hind legs, 
put his claws into my leg for a good 
old stretch, and dug in! Another 
time, in Washington, a famous but 
weary old gentleman in the second 
row fell asleep and snored so audi- 
bly he embarrassed his contempo- 
raries and the rest of the elite audi- 
ence much more than he did me. 
I was used to boring people by that 
time. 

Sometimes the speaker himself 
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slips. I shall never forget the night 
when I enthused about the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and the audience literally 
exploded. I turned toward the 
screen to see what on earth was so 
funny, and my blood froze. Some- 
how a very beautiful picture from 
Ceylon had slipped in among the 
slides I was using, and instead of 
the grim-faced Puritans, there were 
half a dozen virtually naked Sin- 
ghalese walking up a sloping coco- 
nut palm. With a gulp, I did what 
I could. “Isn’t evolution wonder- 
ful?” I asked, and when the second 
laugh stopped rocking the hall, 
hastily got on with the next picture. 
Tragedy, fortunately, always 
passed my door. In twenty-seven 
years on the platform its wings 
brushed me closely enough to make 
me shiver at the chill breath, but it 
never actually touched me. In Vir- 
ginia a landslide struck the locomo- 
tive of the train carrying me south 
and killed the engineer; but not a 
passenger was so much as scratched. 
During a flood period in Ohio, my 
train was flagged to a stop less than 
fifty feet from a roaring torrent 
where a few hours before by day- 
light a bridge had been. Another 
time sheer superstition kept me 
from taking a train which was 
wrecked with the loss of twenty or 
thirty lives. If the ticket agent had 
not tried to make me buy accident 
insurance with my ticket I would 
have been in the dining-car which 
suffered the heaviest casualties. 
My two worst frights came dur- 
ing lectures. With the best hall 
and the largest audience the New 
York Board of Education could give, 
I was startled one January night 
when someone opened a door at the 
rear of the gallery, letting in a blast 
of frigid air. The draft immediate- 
ly struck at the hot condensing lens 
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of the projection lantern. 


With a 
crack like a pistol-shot, the lens ex. 


ploded. Off went the picture, 
Some hysterical moron downstairs 
screeched the most dreaded of all 
public utterances: “Fire!” Almost 
1,400 people hung in the balance 
exactly long enough for me to stop 
panic before it started. 

“Listen to the man!” I mocked, 
hoping I sounded derisive, instead 
of sick with apprehension. “The 
lights go out, and he shouts ‘Fire!’ 
Sit down, everybody. There is no 
fire. Somebody opened a door in 
the gallery, the cold air struck the 
condenser in the lantern, and it 
cracked apart. The operator is put- 
ting in a new one now, and in a 
moment—. There! See ...?” as 
the picture flashed on again. The 
audience settled back with a sigh of 
relief. I was shaken for an hour 
afterward. I had once seen what 
happens when a frantic crowd piles 
into choked exits. 

A still nearer thing occurred in 
Des Moines, in a church. The 
Women’s Club had invited the up- 
per grade school children from all 
over town to be its guests, and every 
seat in the big edifice was taken by 
eager, interested and far from disci- 
plined youngsters. At the last min- 
ute the electrician who was to oper- 
ate the lantern for me proved too 
helplessly drunk to work. After 
some frantic scurrying around, with 
no professional to be had, a school- 
boy was found who said he had 
operated before and would enjoy 
doing it again. A short quiz con- 
vinced me that he could, and with 
considerable misgivings I entrusted 
him with the naked and highly dan- 
gerous arc. In those days safety 
devices were few, so the carbons 
were completely unguarded. They 
took current direct from the city’s 
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power transmission lines at 220 
yolts and six and one-half amperes 
—the lethal charge used for the 
electrocution of criminals. 

We had been running beautifully 
for about half an hour when the 
arc began to misbehave and shadow 
each picture heavily. Watching 
anxiously as I talked, I saw the boy 
operator take a pair of pliers in his 
bare hand. Before I realized what 
he meant to do, he touched the up- 
per carbon. A flash of vivid blue 
lightning, a muffled explosion, the 
lights went off, and I saw the boy 
drop like a stone. I knew he was 
dead, and I feared the short circuit 
would set the gallery on fire, block 
the only exits and trap hundreds of 
milling persons in a horrible dis- 
aster. Forcing geniality, I called 
out as casually as I could: “Keep 
your seats, please. A part of the 
lantern has broken down. [I'll go 
up to help the operator fix it, and 
we will go on in just a minute.” 

Talking steadily about the last 
picture as I walked sedately down 
the aisle while the audience stared 
and some children giggled, I man- 
aged to hold that crowd by a thread 
until I reached the gallery. The 
boy had taken enough current to 
kill a team of oxen, but as I hurried 
toward him, he got groggily to his 
feet. The steel nose of the pliers 
was melted half away. Across the 
lad’s palm ran a fearful diagonal 
burn. And that was all. His rub- 
ber-heeled shoes had saved him 
from the perfect contact that would 
have meant his death. I remember 
filling out the lecture, operating the 
lantern myself and making some 
sort of silly joke about staying up 
there in the gallery instead of re- 
turning to face the house. But I can- 
not remember anything else about 
that. afternoon. I.don’t want to. 


Years before, when all projection 
lanterns were operated with tanks 
of oxygen and hydrogen, the lectur- 
er was put to it to know whether 
the tanks had as much gas in them 
as the operator always said they 
had. They were narrow cylinders, 
about six inches or more in diameter 
and perhaps four feet high. Gas 
from each tank flowed into a mix- 
ing chamber, and thence to the jet 
in the lantern. If too much pres- 
sure was used, the lantern would 
hiss and buzz like a giant tea-kettle; 
if there was not enough gas the 
pictures would grow dimmer and 
dimmer, and finally, as the last 
ounce of pressure vanished, the lan- 
tern would spit viciously and sigh 
out. One night in Brooklyn the 
partly intoxicated operator inter- 
rupted me in the middle of my talk. 
He was a German with a very thick 
accent. The lantern hissed, and he 
bawled loudly: “Mizder, besser you 
hurry ub yedt. De ges iss goingk 
a’retty.” 

I hurried up, but in vain. Five 
minutes later the picture dimmed 
suddenly, the lantern spat like an 
angered cat, sighed, and the hall 
was in darkness. From the black 
cavern before me came that Ger- 
man accent again. 

“I tol’ you a’retty. De ges iss 
ouidt. Now ve go home, aindt it?” 

We went, several hundreds of us. 

Though that old style illustrated 
lecture had serious disadvantages, 
I nevertheless believe the advent of 
the motion picture which killed it 
did the public a real disservice, at 
least for a good many years. The 
lecture - movie shows more, of 
course, and often shows it better 
than still slides. In cases where 
the movie is skillfully conceived 
and executed to show the develop- 
ment of an industry or some par- 
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ticular feature, it is magnificent. 
But its limitations are so rigid and 
the part the speaker using it can 
play is so limited, it provides only 
general entertainment in the ma- 
jority of cases. This also applies 
to the sound-film with “canned” 
superficialities added to the pic- 
tures. I suppose it is a part of prog- 
ress for any people to crave pre- 
digested pabulum, but the sort of 
stuff now being given all over the 
country as “travelogues,” either 
with a speaker in person or a sound- 
film, makes any real lecturer of the 
old days quiver with nostalgia. At 
any rate, the new favorites make 
the old type lecture, like Henry 
Adams’ morality, “a costly private 
luxury.” 


A great deal of the zest and 
interest in any undertaking comes 
during its pioneer stages. Some- 


times, in the case of lectures, the 


speaker is at fault. I came to one 
winter night in Hoboken, N. J., 
while I was being waited for by an 
especially friendly and considerate 
audience Down East in Portland, 
Maine. Dates will mix themselves 
up at times on the most carefully 
planned schedules. During the late 
summer of 1918 I joined a Chau- 


tauqua troupe in tenting around _ 


“inland” (without rail connections) 
towns in northern Ohio and Indi- 
ana. My task was to try to per- 
suade a weary audience at eight 
o’clock at night that I had some- 
thing of interest to say about World 
War I. 

All day long those farmers and 
their families had been pursuing 
culture in droves. They had bought 
series tickets, and they wanted their 
money’s worth if to get it killed 
them. The plain wooden benches 
were frightfully hard by evening. 
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Mothers were worn out. So were 
the children. Babies needed atten. 
tion, and food, and most of all, com- 
fortable sleep. There were milk- 
ing and feeding to be done at home 
by fathers. And I was thrown to 
these patient faithful without a 
single picture to help me out. | 
had to make myself heard in a huge 
tent against all the competing noises 
and the natural resistance of bad 
acoustics. Nobody who has not 
struggled against competing noises 
under such conditions knows what 
competition means. That was one 
tour on which I literally earned 
every penny I received. But | 
learned even more than I earned, 
and | am still thankful. 

Two or three days of this drove 
one into insanity or made him a 
veteran shock trooper. I some- 
times wonder if it did not do both 
to me. But there was one amusing 
incident to help me forget the end- 
less succession of meals of fried 
pork, potatoes and cabbage, cab- 
bage and fried potatoes and fried 
pork, for breakfast, for dinner, for 
supper, seven days in every week. 

Our little troupe of ten—-six girl 
“songbirds” and four men—quar- 
tered each night in houses of sub- 
scribers to the series in each town. 
In one hamlet up near the Michigan 
border two of the girls and I were 
taken in by the village carpenter’s 
family. After another orgy of fried 
pork, fried potatoes and this time 
fried cabbage too, I went to my 
room for a nap. As I lay beside the 
open window the carpenter’s wife 
joined her next-door neighbor at 
the fence only a few feet away. 

“See ye got some o’ th’ entertain- 
ers f’r t’night,” observed Mrs. 
Neighbor. 

“Yep. One o’ them singin’ sis- 
ters teams, ’n’ a man’s goin’ t’ talk 
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ahout the war. Funny lookin’, ain’t 
” 

“Who’s the man? 
like?” 

“Dunno. Chairman says he’s a 
war correspondent.” 

“Oh! Does he wear a sojer uny- 
form?” 

“Well, he don’t now. I dunno 
what he’ll have on tonight. I ain’t 
had no chance yet t’ look in his bag 
’n’ see.” 

Whether they wear “unyform” or 
ordinary dress, those hardy bands 
of Chautauqua entertainers have 
brought something to thousands of 
earnest men and women marooned 
on the railless plains they could 
never otherwise have had, and in 
spite of the crudities of both audi- 
ences and performers, the idea was 
a sound, beneficial one and the 
progress accomplished, real. It 
may be questioned, indeed, whether 
the elaborate and really cultural, 
highly literary type of lecture, be- 
fore such a selective audience as 
that of the distinguished Essex In- 
stitute, for example, does as much 
for the country’s welfare as the 
hammer-and-tongs routine of the 
Chautauqua circuits. If this is 
heresy, make the most of it. 


What’s he 


To bow out of this lecture period 
gracefully, I can do no better than 
repeat an introduction I survived 
in Branchville, Conn., about forty 
years ago. It was a Saturday night, 
and bitterly cold. An Arctic bliz- 
zard was raging, and the big school- 
house was colder than charity. A 
cram-jam audience sat stolidly in 
greatcoats and discomfort to be 
transported for a beguiling hour or 
so to the tropics. The chairman of 
the lecture committee, a gaunt old 
farmer of sixty or so, stalked heav- 
ily out upon the platform with the 
collar of his ulster about his ears. 
He looked over the house slowly and 
nodded approval. 

“Friends, for this third lecture we 
gotta man f’m New York. He’s 
goin’ t’ tell us somethin’ abaout— 
abaout—.” He hesitated, glared at 
me. I whispered. “Oh, yes! He’s 
goin’ t’ tell us all abaout the Phil- 
lip-peyenes”—extra long final i. “I 
hope he’s good.” He swung around 
to face me. “Mister, it’s cold. It’s 
snowin’, It’s Sadday night. Th’ 
on’y ho-tel we had in this taown 
burned daown a week ago yestiddy. 
The last train goes at ten o’clock. 
So do you.” 

I did! 
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By HERMANN BORCHARDT 


. HIS is the end of humanism! 
What a terrible end!” 

So spoke my colleague in Berlin 
on the fateful first day of April, 
1933. We were leaving a meeting 
of our fellow professors of the 
Koellnisches Gymnasium on the day 
Adolf Hitler announced the first of 
the ordinances implementing his 
now famous racial laws. As we 
walked through streets noisy with 
the battle cries of the S. A. troop- 
ers, my colleague, a Protestant and 
descendant of generations of Prot- 
estants, added: 

“This is what we finally get from 
Martin Luther.” 

What could a German professor 
mean by that? 

He meant that Adolf Hitler (and 
Joe Stalin, too) represents the sum- 
mit, the peak, the end of that free- 
dom of thought and expression 
which has been known as human- 
ism. Mere intellect, despising the 
traditions and safeguards inherited 
from the Middle Ages to preserve 
Europe’s spiritual unity and archi- 
tectural beauty, and unaware that 
it needed such traditions and safe- 
guards as badly as an airplane needs 
the air, mere intellect had at last 
arrived at nothingness and commit- 
ted suicide. 

Adolf Hitler at that time was be- 
ing described by refugee writers 
from Germany to their Ameri- 
can hosts as the arch-reactionary, 
financed by big business, foe of 
labor and democratic progress; and 
fascism was said to be the last hope 
of the dying capitalist system. This 
was for the consumption of Ameri- 


cans, understandably confused by 
German internal politics. However, 
educated people capable of inde- 
pendent thought throughout Europe 
knew even then that this was not 
true. Russian Communists, perhaps 
more interested in the death of the 
capitalist system than any other 
group on earth, were not deceived 
as to the nature of German fascism. 
I went to Russia in 1934 to teach 
German in a college in Minsk and 
found that my colleagues on the 
faculty there regarded Hitler as 
“only a little brother, a small pupil 
of our Joe Stalin.” In the seclu- 
sion of my tightly closed apartment 
these Russians who passed for 
Communists in public, proved to be 
only old-fashioned liberals and they 
laughed at me, saying: “Don’t boast 
too much of your ‘most modern 
democracy’ under Hitler. He did 
not oppress the Churches, which 
would have been his first task had 
he been as progressive as our 
Stalin.” Whereupon I answered: 

“You are mistaken, friends. You 
closed most of your church doors 
and delivered your priests up to 
starvation, which is a naive, old- 
fashioned and fruitless method of 
expelling God from the hearts of 
the Russian people. Your church- 
goers are the poorest of the poor 
anyway, and it doesn’t pay to ar- 
rest and imprison them because 
they have no money, power, oF 
influence. But Hitler uses the 
Churches, the priests, and even the 
name of the Almighty for his 
satanic purposes. That’s what / 
call progress!” 
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In short, the once proud and re- 
spected movement known as lib- 
eralism had in its decline and death 
become the exact opposite of what 
it had been at first; it had finally 
arrived at intellectual bankruptcy 
and suicide, and was dragging mil- 
lions to their tragic destruction. 

In order to explain this more 
fully let us look for a moment at 
this many-sided system of thought. 


Liberal economy, liberal educa- 
tion, liberal views,—might we not 
as well speak of free economy, pro- 
gressive education, tolerant views? 
Liberalism is, then, the desire for 
greater freedom of the individual 
from the great institutions which 
for centuries have regulated and 
supervised life. In the Middle Ages, 
it was the Church Universal; then 
absolute monarchy, later trade 
guilds and associations of various 
types, cartels, and trusts; and final- 
ly totalitarian political parties,— 
Communist and Nazi. Liberalism, 
then, was a striving for individual 
freedom. It is not our business 
here to consider whether this striv- 
ing was right or wrong, useful or 
harmful, but only to define liberal- 
ism. In its earliest European mani- 
festations this striving was called 
humanism. Look at liberalism from 
all sides, turn it over and over, you 
will find it is always a desire for 
more freedom of the individual— 
freedom of thought, expression and 
action, freedom of religion, of 
speech, of trade. The liberal wants 
this freedom for all men. He wants 
to obtain it for them. He wants to 
preserve it. 

The liberals of our time have 
many divergent views among them- 
selves, many and various shades of 
opinion are represented under their 
one banner. Yet there is one thing 
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common to all, one subject on which 
all writers of liberal books, plays 
and articles agree. One who does 
not agree in this one respect is no 
liberal but a conservative, fascist, 
reactionary. obscurantist. This test 
of liberalism, this touchstone for 
seekers after freedom, is approval 
of Bolshevism, a system under 
which all civil liberties and the last 
remnants of personal freedom have 
been deliberately and utterly extin- 
guished. My two years as a teacher 
in the city of Minsk gave me plenty 
of opportunity to observe what the 
Russian word for “freedom” now 
means. It means only “freedom 
from the Capitalistic Moloch.” Un- 
der the Czars there were millions 
of genuine liberals in the Russian 
cities and towns but they were root- 
ed out by violence between 1920 and 
1934 and as many as possible were 
destroyed. The few who survive do 
so only by carefully disguising 
themselves as Communists. There 
is in all of Soviet Russia no farmer 
with two horses, a plow and five 
acres of land; no private merchant 
or store owner, be he baker, grocer, 
blacksmith, barber or butcher; 
there are only farm hands in the 
country and state employees in the 
towns. 

But there are more profound 
changes even than this. “Freedom” 
is not the only word whose mean- 
ing has been changed. The ancient 
and deeply human differences be- 
tween true and untrue, sincere and 
mendacious, good and evil, are for- 
gotten. Under the Soviets these 
terms have a new, a_ specialized 
meaning. “Good” is submission;. 
“evil” is rebellion. “Truth” is that 
which one is commanded to be- 
lieve: while that which one is for- 
bidden to say, even temporarily, is 
mendacious. Should the winds of 
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politics change direction a little, 
truth and falsehood might change 
places overnight. A teacher under 
the Soviets, even a University pro- 
fessor, who tells his students a true 
and important fact without regard 
to political approval or disapproval 
of it, is despised as a fool and a 
criminal by his own students who 
know that by such an act he has 
endangered his career and his fam- 
ily’s security. 

Certainly no deeper degradation 
of the human intellect and no more 
complete suppression of its freedom 
has ever been recorded in human 
history. Nevertheless this is the 
state of affairs all authors, journal- 
ists and agitators who call them- 
selves and are called “liberals” 
wish to establish everywhere. It is 
in open contrast to everything lib- 
eralism has stood for in the past. 

Only one explanation is possible 
—that we do not live in a “time of 
greatness,” as our progressives 
would have us believe, but in a time 
of moral rottenness and total con- 
fusion. 

This metamorphosis of liberalism 
from love of freedom to hatred of 
freedom and contempt of all spirit- 
ual values was foreseen by some of 
the great seers of the nineteenth 
century, among whom the Russian 
author Feodor Mikhailovich Dos- 
toievski was the greatest. In his 
novel, The Possessed, written in 
1870, he depicts the life and death 
of an old Russian liberal and fighter 
for freedom, Stepan Trophimovich 
Verkhovenski, who, at a meeting of 
leftist radicals in Petersburg, was 
accused of being an old-fashioned 
reactionary. Said he, and I quote 
from memory: 

“Why, I am a liberal from the 
bottom of my heart. I gladly ad- 
mit that God and Christ, the Czars 
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and Russia, philosophy and re. 
ligion are all lies and superstition, 
But”—and in this moment the old 
and honest liberal, exact opposite 
of the modern type, speaks out— 
“But I cannot, no I cannot,” he al- 
most wept, “I’ll never admit that 
Pushkin is not worth as much as 
two pairs of boots.” 

“Say six pairs!” cried one of the 
milder radicals. 

But Verkhovenski, while tears 
ran down his bearded cheeks, 
sneaked away, convicted of being 
an obscurantist. 

All intelligent persons who wish 
to understand what is going on in 
the world today should read this 
great book. Dostoievski, in his 
tale, told of the past, but he pointed 
toward the future. 

More than fifty years later, on 
November 9, 1918, the date of what 
is known as “the German revolu- 
tion,” a meeting took place in the 
afternoon in the Cathedral of Ber- 
lin. Dr. Dryander, a Protestant 
minister, delivered a sermon. He 
was an excellent preacher who com- 
pelled the absorbed attention of his 
audience. Suddenly, in the midst 
of devotional silence, one of the 
listeners arose and cried loudly: 

“A liverwurst is much more im- 
portant than your curisT!” 

The man’s name was Baader, and 
he called himself the “Oberdada.” 
He was the founder of the move- 
ment called Dadaism, cultural nihil- 
ism, which had a world-wide in- 
fluence during the twenties, the 
decade of shame in America and 
Europe. What Baader said was not 
stupid or unconsidered. On the 
contrary, it was the last word and 
the whole wisdom of materialistic 
monism, or, in other words, of Bol- 
shevism and Nazism. 

It is no wonder then that the 
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Dadaists, and all who called them- 
selves “progressive,” turned Bolshe- 
vik during the twenties. In Ger- 
many the artists and writers of the 
radical Left were then called “Kul- 
turbolsheviki.” Later, between 1933 
and 1938, Adolf Hitler expelled 
these liverwurst- worshipers from 
Germany by the hundreds, the one 
act of this bloody criminal which 
may be cited to his credit by the re- 
cording angel on the Day of Judg- 
ment. 


What does the “Kulturbolshe- 
vik,” the modern liberal, stand for? 
A famous dramatist of the Left, 
whose identity I am not at liberty to 
disclose, has written three short 


plays which contain the essence of 
the modern liberal’s creed. Let us 
analyze only one of them, since all 
expound the same doctrine. 

The three plays, The Yes-Sayer, 


The No-Sayer, The Measure, were 
written in 1930 when the Leftist 
prophet lived in Denmark for a 
time. Later he made his home in 
Finland. Highly esteemed by all 
Kulturbolsheviki, he writes with 
professional skill and sometimes 
quite beautifully. 

The theme is almost identical in 
the three plays. In the first two, 
the ailing “proletariat” is called 
“the mother”; in the third, “the 
party.” The “proletariat” send 
their “son” or “sons” (the Commu- 
nist conspirators) beyond the moun- 
tains, across the frontier, “to get 
medicine and instruction.” Once 
the sons have accepted this mis- 
sion, their own free will must cease 
to function. They must commit 
any crime from theft to murder 
which may be of use to the prole- 
tarian revolution and a step toward 
the final destruction of the capital- 
istic Moloch. 
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In this ideology the old morality 
is dead. It is no longer possible to 
call a deed good or evil. Such terms 
as “good,” and “evil,” “honor,” 
“dishonor,” “true,” and “untrue” 
belong in a museum. “Good” is 
whatever may be useful for the pro- 
letarian revolution. “Evil” is any- 
thing which will retard the down- 
fall of the capitalistic Moloch. 

The Controlling Chorus in the 
plays (the Communist party) has 
these instructions for its agitators: 
“Whoever fights for Communism 
must be able to fight and not to 
fight; to tell the truth and not to 
tell the truth; to render service and 
to refuse it; to keep promises and 
to keep them not; to seek peril and 
to avoid it; to be recognizable and 
unrecognizable. Whoever fights for 
Communism has of all moral virtues 
only one left: that he fights for 
Communism.” 

The five agitators in the (third) 
play say: “We, disguised as Chinese, 
went to Mukden, four men and one 
woman.” 

The Chorus: “In order to spread 
propaganda and to help the Chi- 
nese workers through the doctrine 
of the classics and the propagan- 
dists, the A B C of Communism. To 
bring instruction about their situa- 
tion to the ignorant; to the op- 
pressed, class-conscience; to the 
class-conscious, the experience of 
the revolution.” 

In The Yes-Sayer the “son,” weak- 
ening, is unable to fulfill his mis- 
sion. Rendered useless by his 
dereliction, he is killed by his com- 
rades. This murder is not to be 
regarded as murder but as a neces- 
sary measure in the merciless fight 
against the capitalistic Moloch. In 
The Measure another murder is 
committed. One of the agitators has 
an idea of his own and, because his 
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sense of honor had not been com- 
pletely destroyed, makes mistakes. 
His comrades shoot him and throw 
him into a lime-pit to make identi- 
fication impossible, not because he 
is a bad man, but because he has 
jeopardized the proletarian revolu- 
tion. When the comrades return to 
Siberia they are praised by the Con- 
trolling Chorus (the Communist 
party) in these words: 

“Your work was successful. 

“You did spread the doctrine of 
the classics, the A B C of Commu- 
nism. 

“To the ignorant, instruction on 
their situation. 

“To the oppressed, the class-con- 
science. 

“To the class-conscious the ex- 
perience of the revolution. 

“Even there (in China) revolu- 
tion is on the march. 

“Even there the fighting columns 
are organized. 

“We agree with you!” 

This is the essence of modern lib- 
eralism or Kulturbolshevism, the 
most progressive spiritual move- 
ment of our time. This is the holy 
creed of our Leftist intellectuals, 
the doctrine which, during the twen- 
ties and early thirties, had such 
great influence on the European 
masses, particularly in Germany. 
If you replace “class-conscious” 
with “race-conscious,” “Commu- 
nism” with “Germanism,” the simi- 
larity between modern liberalism 
and Nazism becomes obvious. The 
modern liberal, in perfect contrast 
to his brother of an earlier genera- 
tion, is the liberal with the Nazi soul. 

As I have said, these Kulturbol- 
sheviki, or “liberals,” were expelled 
from Europe by Adolf Hitler be- 
cause they preferred the red fascism 
to the brown. They went to Amer- 
ica and persuaded this noble-mind- 
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ed and naive people that Hitler was 
a reactionary. They described them. 
selves as “fighters for freedom and 
culture,” the only ones who could 
re-educate the German people and 
make them “safe for democracy.” 
Today their trunks are packed. As 
soon as military operations are over 
they hope to go back home. 

The German people have commit- 
ted innumerable crimes and endured 
untold sufferings. What do you 
think they would say to these re- 
turning re-educators? I am con- 
vinced they would speak as follows: 


“In the twenties we heard so 
many words from our party bosses, 
our union bosses, our cultural lead- 
ers. In the thirties we heard so 
many words from our Fuehrer! 
And the only truth in all these words 
is this: that a man has to die! We 
knew that already, and now, in all 
corners of the earth, we have died. 
We are weary. We are weary of 
the bombing raids, the underground 
shelters, the cries of the wounded 
and the dying. Don’t you under- 
stand? We are tired of the radio 
announcements, the commands and 
morale-stimulating addresses which 
filled the air between raids. Don't 
ask us to listen to more phono- 
graph records, more words of men 
in newspapers and books. We want 
to listen to birds, to the rustle of 
trees in the wind, a brook rippling 
over the pebbles. In danger and 
battle we have learned how little a 
man needs for his happiness —a 
little sleep, some food, a wife, and 
peace. We were told we needed 
Lebensraum, and finally we got all 
the space we needed—six feet un- 
der. Who are you?” 

“My name is Mr. Re-educator!” 

“You seem very progressive, Sir. 
You have the look of an enlightened 
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man, of an intellectual. Are you 
by any chance a German liberal of 
the left wing?” 

“I hope I am.” 

‘Delighted, indeed, because be- 
fore we are shot for being Nazis we 
are anxious to speak to you. You 
in particular. It’s true we Nazis 
committed many murders, almost 
four million. But wasn’t it you 
who told us that a murder is no 
crime at all, only useful or harm- 
ful, depending upon its purpose? 
Didn’t you tell us that everything is 
relative? When I was a child, and 
had to say a little prayer before 
eating, murder was an enormous 
crime because God had forbidden it. 
Later on you told me and my 
brothers that belief in God was an 
out-moded superstition, and we, 


since we wished to be progressive, 
ceased to fear God. But we still 
feared the prison and enjoyed our 


good reputation, so we committed 
no murders. Then about 1920 and 
later something very surprising oc- 
curred. In Russia, after a revolu- 
tion, first an emperor, his wife and 
five children, then bankers, capital- 
ists, barons, professors, ministers 
and small people too, were mur- 
dered by the millions. But what 
did you do? When they cried for 
help, those murdered ones, you said 
first that no murders had been com- 
mitted. Then you said the slain 
were reactionaries anyway. Final- 
ly, you insisted that a reactionary 
should be murdered as an obstacle 
to the proletarian revolution. Mur- 
der for the revolution, you said, was 
no murder at all. It was only a 
necessary political measure. You 
will remember that our children 
saw a play in one of your progres- 
sive Berlin schools and learned that 
a murder is only a measure. Now 
we have a question to ask you, al- 
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though we do not expect an answer. 
You have never been known to an- 
swer a sincere question. You are 
accusing us of murdering several 
million Czechs, Poles and Serbs, but 
you never accused anyone of mur- 
dering reactionaries! If the mur- 
der of a reactionary is morally per- 
missible, why not the murder of 
Czechs, Poles and Serbs? Are Poles 
better than reactionaries, or reac- 
tionaries worse than Czechs? I 
can’t see any difference. Can it be 
that the difference lies between your 
motives and ours? You say we 
murdered out of sheer race-hatred. 
That’s right! But why is race- 
hatred bad and class-hatred won- 
derful? Besides, when many Poles 
were murdered by Russians — or 
were the democrats Alter and Ehr- 
lich no Poles?—you put your finger 
to your lips and professed to know 
nothing about it. Were the Poles 
murdered by the Bolsheviki and the 
Serbs murdered by Marshal Tito so 
different from the Poles and Serbs 
murdered by us? And, supposing 
those Poles had been reactionaries, 
and later progressives, why is it ad- 
mirable to murder reactionaries, 
while murdering progressives is a 
crime punishable by death? Alas, 
we can’t see any difference. For 
twenty years you shut your eyes to 
the murder of reactionaries. Now 
you are calling to God for the mur- 
der of Czechs, Poles and Serbs. 
What do you suppose God will think 
of this? 

“That is all. No, wait a moment. 
We drove crowds of civilians before 
us through the streets of occupied 
cities, beating them without mercy 
until many of them died. You 
called us barbarians, and rightiy so. 
But when Italian Communists drove 
the same crowds through the streets 
of liberated Rome, beating and 
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shooting them, didn’t you celebrate “Will you finally be satisfied 
these brutalities with jubilant illus- when this war is over and you have 
trated stories in your papers? killed a million of us? We admit 
Didn’t you call the A. M. G. reac- that many of us deserve death, But 
tionaries, because the British and if we deserve death, what do you 
American generals didn’t allow the deserve? For you proclaim loudly 
Communists to commit as many that you will not be satisfied 
murders as they wished? Now, after we have been punished. You 
please don’t tell me these murderers want a thorough-going revolution 
were not Communists, but patriots. throughout Germany, Italy, France 
Don’t tell me these murders were and Spain. You know what a revo- 
‘spontaneous outbursts’ of public lution is. One day we were sick of 
rage. You can tell this to the rest blood. When will you be satiated?” 
of the world, but not to a Nazi! A 

Nazi knows how ‘spontaneous’ pub- This was spoken in plain Ger- 
lic demonstrations, street brawls, man, but the words sounded like 
outbreaks of patriotic feeling, hair- Chinese to Mr. Re-educator. He 
cutting and branding are engi- looked with astonishment at the 
neered. If you claim that our mis- Nazis, but even as he looked they 
treatment of civilians is brutality, began to dissolve. 

but your followers’ mistreatment “Totally crazy!” he said, and 
of civilians is heroism, I’d like to went to the mirror to rehearse his 
say that you, Mr. Re-educator, have first great address to the German 


as much shame as a _ two-dollar people on the blessings of democ- 
whore. racy. 


T is the British system of education, based upon the humanities, 

which produces men like Churchill. The Germans deserted the 
humanities and developed into the most punctilious experts in the 
most minute fields and twice in a quarter of a century they have 
failed for all their skill and knowledge. The British for centuries 
have used broad-gauged, philosophic types of men for leadership, 
men possessing, as a rule, no technical skills in any particular field 
and somehow they have managed, with the French, who are simi- 
larly educated, to dominate the thinking and processes of the world. 
Those, in our country, who insist on accelerated courses in the col- 
leges and who speak glibly of drilling men to fitness by a year ina 
training camp, who would give us a permanent, peacetime, conscript 
army of schoolboys who should be at school, forget that they are 
reducing the prospects of educated, civilized, humanistic leadership 
for our people. . . . If there is to be any peacetime conscription, | 
suggest that we conscript youth to study the humanities, to read 
history and philosophy, and of the struggle of the human mind to 
discover a way to live in the glare of truth. That would be building 
citizens of outstanding merit and leadership. 

—Geronce E. Soxorsxy, in the Sun, December 16, 1944. 





TO A YOUNG FLYER 


By FLORENCE MARIE TAYLOR 


= not see your plane with shell and bomb 
Tremble at the motor’s sudden roar, 
Or in the thin blue dawn behold it climb 
High up above the palm-lined, sanded shore. 
I shall not see it dart behind a cloud, 
While night, near spent, gasps for its final breath 
And rising sun rays are as red as blood. 
Life in the limpid morning. 
Life or death! 

When on the sapphire sea below appear 
Outlined the target islands, and quick you twist 
Your hand upon controls, I shall not hear 
The anti-aircraft fire in shattering thunder, 
But now, so young, you fly to keep your tryst 

My heart will pause in wonder. 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


ETTERS came, written in the guarded way 
Of those who walk with secrets, who have grown 

To be more at ease with thoughts than words alone 
And more at home with things to do than say. 
But in between the “Dear Mom” and “Your Son” 
The words: “You must not worry” made her guess 
Enough of deep-lain trust and tenderness 
To know how well her job and his was done. 


And in those words, she came to recognize 

That though they stilled no fears that she might keep 
(As well say to the sun, “You must not rise”—) 
They made her see her purpose as something deep, 
Deep as that of the sun for giving light, 

To be remembered through the long dark night. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitTH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





EDWARD LEE GREENE 


N February 5th, sixty years ago, 
there was received into the 
Catholic Church a man who for 
twelve years had worn the robes of 
an Episcopalian minister, and whose 


family for two generations past had 


been Baptists. On that day in 1885 
the Church not only gained a con- 
vert but “its most illustrious scien- 
tist since Louis Agassiz.” 

Edward Lee Greene, a descend- 
ant of John Greene, who had settled 
in Rhode Island 200 years earlier, 
was born August 20, 1843, to Wil- 
liam Maxson Greene, and his wife 
Abby Maria, in the town of Hop- 
kinton, R. I. Twelve years later 
they moved westward to Illinois and 
thence to Janesville, Wis., where 
Edward received his elementary 
education in a country school. 

The young boy, who had shown 
an early aptitude for the study of 
nature, was encouraged in scien- 
tific studies by his mother. Nor- 
wegians marveled that Edward, at 
fifteen could speak their language 
as readily as English. 

After he had completed his ele- 
mentary education, young Edward 


was sent to Albion Academy in Wis- 
consin, where his closest friend, and 
the one whom Greene credited with 
giving him a great foundation in 
the science of botany, was Dr. Thure 
Ludwig Theodore Kumlien, profes- 
sor of natural history in the school. 
Dr. Kumlien, a Swede living in the 
midst of a colony of Yorkshire Eng- 
lish, near Koshkonong Lake, took 
Edward into his home, taught him 
and fathered him. In return, Ed- 
ward in later years named the 
flower kumlienia hystricula in his 
honor. 

At the end of his junior year in 
Albion Academy, in 1862, Edward, 
along with his father, and two 
brothers, joined the Union Army, 
Edward to enter Wisconsin’s Sixty- 
third Regiment. 

In September, 1862, he was spend- 
ing part of his days fighting the 
rebels in Tennessee, and the re- 
mainder of his time gathering new 
species of ferns and plants along 
the Cumberland River, collecting 
seeds of the many trees, and study- 
ing the strange birds of the com- 
munity. 





THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


To Dr. Kumlien, Edward wrote 
that “I hope that I will be in Albion 
next spring in time to gather Are- 
thusa and Pogonia with you from 
that blessed little tamarack marsh.” 
Already a botanist at heart, if not 
in reputation, he would carry his 
spare army clothing in his hands 
and the plant specimens would be 
carried in his knapsack. With him 
always was the Class-Book of Bot- 
any by Alphonso Wood. 

He had been in the army three 
years, and there had been much 
time for dissection of his spiritual 
being. Two generations of his fam- 
ily had been Baptists. For Edward 
something was lacking in this in- 
heritance: he was grasping for 
something more steadfast, some- 
thing more tangible upon which to 
rest his worried conscience. Writ- 
ing to a friend, he said, “I am glad 
for your sake and for her sake and 


for the sake of God that you have 
a sister so able to give you counsel 
and cheer in the comforts of our 


holy religion. I say our religion for 
it is all the same in every funda- 
mental principle and I with you can 
see no reason why you need leave 
the communion of the Church into 
which you were baptized. With me 
it is all the same and I would will- 
ingly for the sake of harmonizing 
the great body of Christ’s divided 
Church consent to unite with the 
one to which you belong if it were 
expedient. I consider that every 
sect which does indeed build on the 
true foundation, i.e., Christ, is a 
part of Christ’s Church. The su- 
perstructures are more or less im- 
perfect in different sects and which 
is more perfect I am unable to de- 
cide and so I conclude that it is not 
material to salvation that we belong 
to this or that denomination but are 
at liberty to unite our tastes and 
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our judgment in this matter. But 
my Sabbatharian brethren say I am 
too liberal in these views for a Sab- 
batharian and doubtless it is so. 
Nevertheless I am not obliged to 
sacrifice what I believe to be the 
truth on that account.” 

Following three years of service, 
he was mustered out July 13, 1865, 
returned to Albion Academy, and 
graduated with a Ph.B. degree in 
1866. One year later he was teach- 
ing school at Monticello, Ill., a tedi- 
ous occupation for a wandering 
footloose disciple of nature. Tedi- 
um turned to a canker sore of rest- 
lessness, and there developed in 
him a spirited interest in the vast 
Western Territories, early inspired 
by reading various Pacific Railway 
Survey Reports and sharing this 
knowledge with Professor Kumlien. 

Giving up his school, he left for 
Denver, Colo., on the 4th day of 
April, 1870, and established his 
home with Joseph Dudley, a pros- 
perous Maine farmer who lived in 
the valley of Clear Creek. From 
this habitat, excursions were made 
into the nearby Rockies, and along 
the plains and foothills. On one ex- 
cursion, the Indian Colorao, a much 
feared chief of the Utes, and 150 
braves came upon Greene in a lone- 
ly valley. When a search of his bag 
revealed only plants, Colorao mut- 
tered “Ugh! Medicine Man!” and 
rode away. Less than three years 
later Colorao murdered an entire 
agency. 

“A mile from where I board is a 
republic of prairie dogs,” Greene 
wrote in May, 1870. “I have passed 
through it several times and seen 
and heard the little fellows, but no 
rattlesnakes or owls. A Pennsyl- 
vanian in the neighborhood, who 
has a Utah squaw for a wife, with 
a progeny of twelve black-haired, 
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dark-skinned hybrids, has near his 
house a colony of forty tame prairie 
dogs. It consists of the progeny of 
a tame pair, with perhaps the orig- 
inal ones also.” 

As a candidate for Holy Orders 
in the Episcopal Church, in early 
1871, Greene entered the Collegiate 
and Divinity School at Jarvis Hall, 
Golden City, Colo., as a teacher of 
science and student of divinity. He 
worked hard at his studies, and 
after his ordination, in late Septem- 
ber, 1873, took charge of a congre- 
gation there. To Thure Kumlien 
he wrote, “And so you fancy you 
saw me with a wife—a mistaken 
fancy I assure you. I am not mar- 
ried, and to me it seems now quite 
probable that I never shall be. I 
shall soon be twenty-nine years of 
age, and am not engaged or in 
love. It seems with my preaching 
and botanizing I have enough to 


keep me busy and happy. Happy as 
any mortal ought to expect to be. 
I am getting that old bachelor no- 
tion that a wife would only be in 
the way. So I guess I am bound to 
know the whole of single blessed- 


ness. I at least do not ask to be 
happier in the world than I have 
been since I was ordained a min- 
ister.” 

As a minister, Greene chose iso- 
lated regions, preached and botan- 
ized. “As an itinerant clergyman,” 
Harley Harris Bartlett has written, 
“he acquired such a knowledge of 
far western botany as no individual 
had ever before, or probably has 
ever since, acquired at first hand.” 
He ranged over the plains of Wyom- 
ing and Northern Colorado, across 
cactus deserts, and along the bor- 
ders of New Mexico. He had a 
splendid collection of western 
plants, had discovered a few new 
species, and rediscovered a number 


of long lost ones. Thousands of 
miles were traveled on foot, pack- 
ing along his plant press and some 
clean socks. His money was sent 
ahead in post office orders. 

In the summer of 1874 he had a 
parish at Vallejo, Calif., where his 
pastoral work was noticeably inter- 
fering with his scientific studies, 
He had been offered a church in 
San Francisco at $3,000 a year, but 
refused, rather than sacrifice all his 
spare moments. 

During 1877 he journeyed afoot 
from San Diego, Calif., to Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. After he had passed 
through Yuma, the local paper re- 
lated: “Last Saturday evening the 
Rev. Edward L. Greene reached 
Yuma on foot from San Diego. On 
Sunday morning he preached an ex- 
cellent sermon to a fair congrega- 
tion, and another in the evening to 
a large one. On Tuesday morning, 
refusing all offers of transportation 
or financial help, he continued his 
way eastward. This is solid pluck 
in big chunks. Boys, get acquaint- 
ed with him. You will like him and 
will find that he is no chicken-eat- 
ing bummer.” 

His last duties as an Episcopalian 
minister were performed on the 
Feast of All Saints, 1884, at St. 
Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sion in Berkeley where he was rec- 
tor. On February 5, 1885, he was 
received into the Catholic Church 
as a layman. 

Forty-two years of age, Greene 
entered a new career as instructor 
in botany at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Five years previously he 
had published his first botanical ar- 
ticle; five years hence he was to 
make “the first noteworthy con- 
tributions to western botany pub- 
lished in the west by a resident bot- 
anist.” Articles appeared in the 
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American Naturalist, Botanical Ga- 
wtte, and Bulletin of the Torrey 
Botanical Club. 

Greene’s botanical writings were 
mostly short papers: strong force- 
ful reviews, monographs on small 
genera, or a few pages of new spe- 
cies. Gems among his writings are 
the early papers on the botany of 
the Pacific Islands. The style of 
his writing is quaint and pure; his 
titles were unique enough to be imi- 
tated many times. Besides, per- 
haps, Asa Gray, no other American 
botanist published as much original 
material. Among the full length 
volumes that he was to publish at 
intervals during the remainder of 
his life are Pittonia: A Series of 
Papers Relating to Botany and Bot- 
anists (5 vols.; 1887-1905); West 
American Oaks (Part 1—1889; Part 
2—1890); Flora Franciscana (Parts 
1-4, 1891-1897); Manual of the Bot- 
any of the Region of San Francisco 
Bay (1894); Leaflets of Botanical 
Observation and Criticism (2 vols.; 
1903-1912) ; Landmarks of Botanical 
History; a Study of Certain Epochs 
in the Development of the Science 
of Botany (Part 1, 1909; never con- 
tinued). 

At the University of California he 
founded a department of botany, 
and taught old subjects in an old- 
fashioned manner. Greene served 
ten years at Berkeley, the final years 
of which he was a full professor. 
In 1893, the University’s president 
reported: “In the department of 
botany much good work has been 
done with the students and still 
more in classification and corre- 
spondence. In 1892, at the World’s 
Congress of Botanists held in Genoa, 
Professor Greene was named as a 
member of the International Com- 
mittee on Botanical Nomenclature, 
one of the three members from the 
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United States. He was president of 
the Botanical Congress held in con- 
nection with our Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Madison, Wis.” 

Greene was accused by his con- 
temporaries of such a devotion to 
archaic botany that he refused to 
recognize contemporary discoveries. 
And there is no doubt that Greene 
recorded a profusion of new spe- 
cies, and he was firmly criticized 
for his zeal. Mrs. Katherine Bran- 
degee in 1893 took special delight 
in writing that “Mr. Greene has de- 
scribed ‘as new’ about 700 species, 
and resurrected something like the 
same number of groundless syno- 
nyms, nearly all relating to the Cali- 
fornia flora, and thus adding to our 
already inflated list at least 1,000 
names. It is safe to say that not 
more than one in ten of these spe- 
cies is tenable, and probably one in 
fifteen or twenty would be nearer 
the mark.” 

As for the reason underlying his 
devotion to “new species,” she de- 
clared that “he openly contemns, as 
inconsistent with the Mosaic rec- 
ord, the theory of evolution held in 
greater or less degree by almost all 
biologists, and proclaims his belief 
in the special creation and the fixity 
of species, taking occasional oppor- 
tunity to sneer at the misguided 
mortals who differ from him.” And 
so it was Greene against the crowd 
—Greene making a new species of 
every variation, consistent in his be- 
lief that the Creator was more re- 
sponsible for the forms and shapes 
of life around us than soil, climate, 
and environment. 

In the fall of 1895, Greene re- 
signed from the University of Cali- 
fornia and accepted the professor- 
ship of botany at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America at Washington. 
Along with him went his huge pri- 
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vate herbarium, one of the largest 
in America. Behind him at Berke- 
ley he left a vital and prosperous 
center of systematic botanical re- 
search. In that same year the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

At the Catholic University, where 
theological instructions were para- 
mount, he was able to obtain very 
few students for his class. ‘“Condi- 
tions on the whole,” said one ob- 
server, “were uninspiring and un- 
favorable to scientific work.” Here 
the last three volumes of Pittonia 
were published, two volumes of 
Leaflets of Botanical Observation 
and Criticism, as well as numerous 
miscellaneous papers. 

Greene resigned in May, 1904, and 
from then until May, 1914, he was 
associated with the United States 
National Herbarium and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. As an 
honorary associate in botany at the 
Smithsonian Institution, he took 
along his library and herbarium 
from the Catholic University. The 
National Museum assumed the re- 
sponsibility of housing and caring 
for the collections, providing they 
were accessible for study, were not 
removed for ten years, and could be 
purchased by the Museum at any 
time for $20,000. 

Life was a perpetual sacrifice for 
Greene; little enough money was 
made at teaching and public serv- 
ices, and yet every penny beyond 
his most frugal needs went for the 
expenses incurred by his work. 
Self-trained, without benefit of con- 
ventional university training, he, 
like Thomas Nuttall, Torrey, and 
Asa Gray, reached the highest peaks 
of professional standing, yet always 
there was within him a tragic di- 
viding of the ways. “He was indeed 


a man of many moods and fancies,” 
said J. N. Rose, of the Smithsonian 
Institution; “was often shy but 
never timid; always had many 
friends and many enemies. He was 
egotistical, sometimes to the point 
of being ludicrous, and yet to many 
of us who knew him well he was 
always a delight and an inspiration. 
He was fond of music and cards, 
was a charming host, and a wel- 
come guest in many homes. He 
lived a quiet life, usually alone with 
his pets, often doing his own cook- 
ing and housework. ... He loved 
plants for their own sake and grew 
many of the wild flowers in his gar- 
den.” | 

During the ten years he spent 
with the Smithsonian Institution, 
he completed two volumes of Leaf- 
lets, and the first volume of Land- 
marks of Botanical History. The 
National Museum having made no 
move toward acquiring his collec- 
tion of thousands of type specimens, 
and he being in ill health, in late 
1914 he moved his books and speci- 
mens to the University of Notre 
Dame. It was agreed that the li- 
brary of 4,000 choice books (motto 
of his bookmark was “Altiora peti- 
vimus,” “We have striven for the 
higher things”), and the herbari- 
um of 100,000 mounted specimens, 
“were to be kept in perpetuity, sepa- 
rate and distinct from all other 
property of the University, and to 
neither were any additions ever to 
be made. Neither undergraduate 
students nor any novices in botany 
should have free access to this col- 
lection at any time. Under no cir- 
cumstances were specimens from 
the herbarium to be sent out as 4 
loan from Notre Dame, either to an 
institution or an individual.” 

Greene agreed to be curator, and, 
in return for the gift of his collec- 
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tions, Notre Dame was to provide 
him a modest annuity. Greene 
wrote into the agreement a clause: 
“Such annuity to cease with my 
death, or, even within my lifetime, 
in case of my becoming, through 
age and infirmity, or mortal illness, 
hopeless of further usefulness, and 
a charge upon the community.” 

He returned to Washington in Oc- 
tober, 1915, to meet old friends and 
associates and to continue work on 
his Landmarks. He was ill; a pain- 
ful stomach trouble had wasted his 
body and strength over a number of 
years. Working to the very last, 
Greene was taken to Providence 
Hospital where he died on Novem- 
ber 10, 1915, and was buried at 
Notre Dame. 

“He had given his life to the cause 
of science,” said Harley Harris 
Bartlett. “Some there are who 
doubted the value of his work and 
questioned the motives which actu- 
ated his caustic criticisms. Of ene- 
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mies he had many; of friends but 
a few. During a large part of his 
career the forces arrayed against 
him would have daunted a less cour- 
ageous man. It is not to be won- 
dered at that his tongue and pen 
were sharp, and that sometimes he 
gave expression to thoughts that 
might have been better left unsaid. 
It is certain that his enemies were 
for the most part those who did not 
know him personally; those who 
had met and talked with him bore 
no resentment for anything he may 
have said. And whatever may be 
said of his words, his deeds were 
always kind.... He was a many- 
sided man, and none of us saw 
exactly the same side. He was even 
full of contradictions, if you will; 
‘a man of many moods and fancies.’ 
... Certain it is, however, that few, 
if any, exerted a greater influence 
than he on the development of sys- 
tematic botany in America.” 
JACK BARBER. 


— is the Second German Reformation deriving with hum- 
drum fidelity from the first, from the apotheosis of the God-State 
down to the Great Justifiable Lie of which Luther was so proud. 


—From Ronsard: His Life and Times. 
Coward-McCann and Sheed & Ward). 
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R the conquest of the Reich and the regeneration of Europe, 
political outspokenness based on high principles is as essential as 


military secrecy based upon sound strategy. The methods that 
should be employed in dealing with these two things—policy and 
strategy—are almost exactly opposite. Strategy must be secret, 
authoritative, swift, and decisive. Political decisions, on the other 
hand, should be the result of openly avowed facts, they should be 
arrived at after due consideration by all parties concerned, and they 
‘ should be of such a nature as to achieve a constructive settlement, 
not merely a diplomatic victory. Strategy belongs to war: the set- 
tlement of political problems requires the atmosphere of peace. 
—The Weekly Review (London), October 26th. 





THE POLES ARE ALSO PEOPLE * 
WITH HUMAN RIGHTS 


An Open Letter to the 1,326 Signers of 
THE INTERNATIONAL BILL OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


HE International Bill of Human 

Rights, as drafted and signed by 
1,326 distinguished Americans and 
published December 15, 1944, is hailed 
by the many thousands of Americans 
of Polish ancestry as a ringing expres- 
sion of the sacred American spirit of 
liberty, true to the noblest democratic 
and humanitarian traditions of Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Wilson and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

It is heartening to recall that on 
January 6, 1941, President Roosevelt 
in his message to the Congress said: 
“Freedom means the supremacy of 
human rights everywhere .. .” while 
in his radio message to the American 
people and to the world, delivered on 
December 9, 1941, he stated: “The 
sources of international brutality, 
wherever they exist, must be absolute- 
ly and finally broken.” 

It was also with a feeling of sincere 
approval that we accepted the recent 
statements on post-war political order 
and religious freedom made _ by 
the Catholic Episcopate of America 
through the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; a similar statement of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America; and finally cli- 
maxed in the International Bill of Hu- 
man Rights, initiated by the American 
Jewish Committee. 

These three all-important statements 
signify that all Americans, irrespective 
of creed, class, race or color, are 
united in their determination to con- 
tinue the present struggle for true hu- 
man freedom everywhere throughout 
the world. 

Yet, on December 15, 1944 (the 
150th anniversary of the American 
Bill of Rights), Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill proposed to destroy the 


1This statement of the case for Poland 
which appeared as an advertisement in some 
of the daily papers seemed so particularly 
good that THe Carnoric Wortp is pleased to 
contribute the space necessary to its republi- 
cation. 


application of its basic principles, as 
well as those of the proposed Interna- 
tional Bill of Human Rights, by de- 
priving the peoples of Poland, the 
Baltic States and other lands of their 
birthright of freedom and liberty. 

We, Americans whose fathers and 
mothers came from Poland, the land 
that has reared sons who have fought 
in the cause of freedom in every coun- 
try in the world during the past 150 
years, join with you in believing that 
no force of violence, cowardliness or 
opportunism must stand in the way to 
deter mankind from a full realization 
of the noble precepts of the Interna- 
tional Bill of Human Rights. ... 

As sons of Poles, we appeal to you 
not to exclude the Polish people from 
the International Bill of Human Rights, 
No other people have suffered more, 
spilled their blood more, fought Naz- 
ism and Fascism more implacably 
than the Poles. Let this hard-pressed 
people, too, share the benefits of the 
International Bill of Human Rights. 

But before you can include the peo- 
ple of Poland within the protective 
circle of the International Bill of Hu- 
man Rights, it is essential, it seems to 
us, to consider the basic principles of a 
Bill of Rights in the face of the follow- 
ing inexorable facts and tendencies: 


1. Annexation of one-half of Polish 
territory by Soviet Russia; 

2. Imposition of totalitarian rule on 
this Polish territory, alien to the tra- 
dition and economy of its inhabitants; 

3. Unlawful deportation of millions 
of citizens of Poland to Siberia and 
other remote regions of Soviet Russia, 
and the herding of countless men, 
women and children in concentration 
camps continuing to the present day; 

4. Abolition in annexed Polish ter- 
ritory of freedom of speech, press, as 
sociation, assembly, collective bargain- 
ing—all guaranteed by Polish law; 

5. Mass executions by Soviet ar 
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thorities of Polish citizens; the mur- 
der of the Jewish Socialists, Alter and 
Ehrlich; mass hangings of officers of 
the Polish Home Army; 

6. Open and cynical defiance of in- 
ternational pacts and treaties, to wit: 
Treaty of Riga; Kellogg Pact; Soviet 
Non-Aggression Treaty with Poland 
and the Baltic States; Soviet-Polish 
Treaty of July 30, 1941; the Atlantic 
Charter, signed by Soviet Russia Jan- 
uary 1, 1942; 

7, Unexplained interruption of the 
Soviet Army offensive on August 1, 
1944, when the Warsaw Revolt, fre- 
quently urged by the Soviets, began; 
refusal of assistance to the Warsaw 
defenders during their 63-day resist- 
ance; refusal by Soviet Russia of 
bases on Polish territory to American, 
British and Polish airmen to relieve 
the doomed population of Warsaw; be- 
smirching the honor of General Bor; 

8. Destroying the basis of Polish 
independence by the formation of a 
puppet government for Poland at 
Lublin, composed of Soviet agents who 
wage a relentless war against the pa- 
triotic Polish Underground, though 
this very Underground has never 
ceased to resist the Nazi invader, thus 
materially helping the Red Army in 
its westward march to Germany. 


We respectfully submit that the 


noble principles enunciated in the In- 
ternational Bill of Human Rights can 
be realized only on the basis of hon- 
esty, truth and faith. It is impossible 
to speak of human ideals of freedom 
and liberty through one corner of the 
mouth, and at the same time aid and 
abet human bondage of a whole na- 
tion through the other corner by si- 
lence, indifference or tacit approval 
of “spheres of influence” and similar 
enslavement devices. 

Unless we have a manly and out- 
spoken clarity of words and deeds, 
unless we understand the facts and 
remove those of them which bar our 
path to real and abiding human free- 
dom, we shall not achieve the sacred 
purpose for which our sons are dying 
in this cruel war thrust upon us by 
totalitarian aggression. We shall have 
struggled and suffered in vain again, 
as we did in the first World War. 

Earnestly believing that to fight for 
justice and to insure a lasting peace 
in the world is not solely a “Polish 
problem,” we call upon our fellow 
Americans of all creeds and national 
origins to join with us in our peaceful 
efforts to prevent a monstrous wrong 
from being perpetrated on the helpless 
Polish people. 

National Committee of Americans 

of Polish Descent, Inc. 
105 East 22d Street, New York 10, N. Y. 








THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


SING OUT, SWEET LAND! 


T begins back in the seventeenth 
century in New England where 
Barnaby escapes from the stock and 
locks up Parson Killjoy in his stead. 
The spell cast on Barnaby sends him 
singing down the centuries, a “Johnny 
Appleseed” of melody and the pages 
of a fascinating picture-book turn over 
with his rambles through the Ameri- 
can scene. 

This animated song-book was first 
conceived by Walter Kerr and pre- 
sented last spring at Catholic Univer- 
sity where the Theater Guild bought 
it while it was yet playing. A great 
deal has happened to it since then be- 
cause Leonidoff, engaged by the Guild 
as director, thinks in Radio City di- 
mensions and the Guild suddenly dis- 
covered that Mr. Kerr’s dream child 
and its beguiling intimacy had been 
smothered by a monster magnitude 
and, in its place, they had a gangling 
historical pageant. An SOS was sent 
to Hollywood for Elia Kazan, who 
staged Skin of Our Teeth and Jaco- 
bowsky. Kazan’s name doesn’t appear 
on the program but in five weeks on 
the road he managed to bring continu- 
ity out of chaos and to disentangle 
some of Mr. Kerr’s dialogue from the 
stage properties. Undoubtedly the 
first freshness of wit has evaporated 
but Sing Out, Sweet Land! has re- 
gained a structural background, spiced 
with satire, seasoned with humor and 
sweetened with rationed sentiment. It 
also has some jolly good laughs; bril- 
liant orchestration by Elie Siegmeis- 
ter; dramatic poster pictures by Al- 
bert Johnson; Lucinda Ballard’s gay 
costumes and dances, brimming over 
with vitality, created by Humphrey 
and Weidman. 

Never were the songs of America 
more delightfully illustrated. It’s in 
the Illinois wilderness, with its corn- 
fields battling the forest, that Barnaby 
recites Benét’s “Whippoorwill” and 
sings “The Devil and the Farmer’s 


Wife” with its spirited pantomime of 
the frontier woman routing the imps 
in Hell. That is capped by “Foggy, 
Foggy Dew,” sung by Burl Ives, whose 
recordings of folk ballads are filed in 
the Library of Congress. Barnaby is 
Alfred Drake from Oklahoma! and be- 
tween the pair of them, the old songs 
have a new life. Barnaby’s singing 
takes the murder out of the heart of 
both a ’Forty-niner and a mountain 
lion on the Oregon Trail and Mr. Ives 
transports his audience to a Civil 
War campfire and the deck of an air- 
craft carrier with “Blue Tail Fly” 
and “My Mother Was a Mermaid.” It’s 
on a Mississippi Show Boat that 
“Frankie and Johnny” has spectacu- 
lar presentation, and at the railroad 
station in Texas we are introduced to 
Mrs. “Casey Jones” and meet Drake and 
Ives, as hoboes, singing “Wanderin” 
and “Rock Candy Mountain,” two of 
the best songs out of a rich treasury. 

“Bicycle Built for Two” ushers in 
the era of “Bunnyhugs” and “Blues” 
followed by a really hilarious scene at 
a speakeasy where Barnaby is engaged 
as the Singing Waiter. The Weidman- 
Humphrey dancers also have quite a 
time of it with the Blues and Charles- 
tons. It is Barnaby who carries the 
responsibility for what is left of the 
story and Drake’s Barnaby is a capti- 
vating vagabond who certainly knows 
how to sing. The number of encores 
demanded in Swing Out, Sweet Land! 
are reminiscent of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van enthusiasts. I, myself would en- 
joy most the encore which included 
the whole show several times over! 
Our thanks to Mr. Kerr, Catholic Uni- 
versity and the Theater Guild.—At the 
International. 


Tue Hasty Heart.—The scene is 4 
convalescent ward in a British Gen- 
eral Hospital behind the Assam-Burma 
front. An Australian, a New Zealand- 
er, an African Basuto, a Tommy and 4 
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Yank form a convivial company hap- 
pily ruled by a very pretty nurse un- 
til the empty bed is pre-empted by the 
Colonel for a Scottish Staff Sergeant 
who doesn’t know that his number 
will be up in a couple of weeks. The 
Colonel asks Sister Margaret if she and 
her patients will co-operate in giving 
the Sergeant some companionship dur- 
ing his last days and adds that it isn’t 
an easy case. That, they soon dis- 
cover for themselves when Lachlen 
McLachen, as dour a Scot as ever 
supped on oats, stalks in with his bag- 
pipes and kit. 

The burden of the play is how the 
Sister and her men break down the 
hard crust of suspicion with which 
“Lachy” has encased himself since he 
first had to fight his own way as a 
small outcast orphan. In all his life, 
Lachy has never had a friend. Not 
even so much as an acquaintance to 
send him a card. Suddenly the light 
of a whole new world of fellowship 
breaks through the fog of his pride 
which nearly engulfs him again at the 
end when he fears that the friendship 
was only sympathy in disguise. That’s 
all the story but it is written with an 
appealing honesty that lingers long in 
the mind and, that Mr. John Patrick 
has not found it necessary to include 
the barrackroom taint to the dialogue, 
is something which I hope other less 
successful playwrights will note. Hasty 
Heart loses nothing thereby From the 
moment that the curtain discloses the 
five beds enshrouded in mosquito nets, 
the audience is a part of the ward and 
friends with them all —the irrepres- 
sible fat Tommy, the direct spoken 
Yank, the big, homesick African who 
can get no English through his thick 
wool but who offers Lachy one of the 
bead necklaces he has strung. It’s a 
play that arouses a genuine affection 
—it’s so generous, so touching and 
withal so very funny. Richard Base- 
heart as Lachy and John Lund as 
Yank deserve particular commendation 
with the sympathetic direction of 
Bretaigne Windust and the set by Ray- 
mond Sovey. Lindsay and Crouse, the 
producers, are close to another Life 
With Father.—At the Hudson. 


On THE TowN.—Fancy Free, Jerome 
Robbins’ lighthearted ballet of three 
sailors, has been elaborated into a 


lively and amusing musical without 
the heavy-footed vulgarities of Follow 
the Girls. How to see New York in 
a twenty-four hour furlough is the 
problem faced by three companions 
setting out from Brooklyn Navy Yard 
but, after Gabey falls in love with the 
poster of “Miss Turnstiles” in the sub- 
way, guidebooks give way to a girl 
hunt. During the search, Chip falls 
in with a girl taxi driver who lives in 
the Bronx and Ozzy discovers a female 
anthropologist in the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. “Miss Turnstiles” is found 
and lost again in the Carnegie Hall 
studios but after a tour of the night 
clubs, they are all united at Coney 
Island where the large ballet of the 
evening is staged. Since Sono Osato, 
the ballerina, is “Miss Turnstiles,” this 
is another musical where dance panto- 
mime carries a good part of the action. 
Jerome Robbins is the choreographer 
and Oliver Smith, who did the décor 
for Fancy Free, is both co-producer 
and designer. Mr. Smith’s genius for 
design has been proved in the ill-fated 
Rhapsody and the ballet Sebastian and 
his traveler curtains of Manhattan in 
outline. The subway car, the night 
clubs, the Museum, the Bronx flat, 
Brooklyn and Coney Island are as 
smart as they are decorative. Both 
smart, dramatic and melodious is the 
music by Bernstein who also composed 
the score for Fancy Free. Robbins, 
Bernstein and Smith are a trio who 
will be famous. 

Betty Comden and Adolph Green— 
who enact the anthropologist and 
Ozzy, the sailor—concocted the book 
and most of the lyrics including “I 
Get Carried Away” with a chorus of 
cave men and women—in the Museum. 
On the Town takes up the slack in wit 
of Seven Lively Arts and is very much 
better behaved. George Abbott, whose 
name is usually linked with success, is 
the director of a thoroughly up-to-date 
entertainment which has brains be- 
hind it. Yet compared to that ine- 
luctable trifle, Fancy Free, it’s only a 
hurdy-gurdy.—At the Adelphi. 


Tri0.—Denied the occupancy of any 
of the Shubert theaters, this complete- 
ly painful drama has found shelter in 
an independent house. To my mind, 
the Shuberts were right and the ab- 
normal pathology which is its theme 
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has no place on the stage, even for 
adults who don’t mind spiritual mud 
baths. The play itself is a sort of 
moral tract showing the terrible pun- 
ishment of a sinner and the suffering 
and rescue of her young victim, but it 
has none of the literary distinction of 
The Captive which was closed by the 
police some twenty years ago. There 
is nothing attractive about vice in 
Trio—its danger lies in its being an 
entering wedge for unwholesomeness. 
—At the Belasco. 


Dear RutTH.—It’s not so hard to give 
a farce-comedy a good start; the skill 
comes in keeping it moving faster and 
faster and faster when it comes to 
Act II. Dear Ruth clears this hurdle 
by having only two acts and it does 
keep up its quick pace to the very end. 
Nor does the author, Norman Krasna 
resort to acrimony; his characters are 
all agreeable and the Wilkins family 
life a model of domestic harmony. 
The Judge and his wife live in Kew 
Gardens, L. I., where they enjoy the 
lively company of two daughters: 
Ruth, the very pretty nineteen-year- 
old, who has just made up her mind 
to accept a very steady bank clerk, 
and a lumpish adolescent of fourteen 
endowed with both imagination and a 
social conscience and a precocious 
appreciation of English poetry. When 
Miriam decides to raise the morale of 
the Armed Forces by correspondence, 
she is careful, however, to enclose a 
snapshot of her older sister. The 
devastating combination of Ruth’s pic- 
ture and poetical quotation is demon- 
strated suddenly when a Lieutenant 
from overseas rushes out to Kew Gar- 
dens to claim Ruth. The complexity 
of the situation paralyzes the elder 
Wilkinses, who are kindly people, and 
when Ruth decides it is her patriotic 
duty to give the Lieutenant one pleas- 
ant evening, her parents and her fiancé 
give dubious consent. But none of 
them realizes the pressure that can be 
brought to bear by a young man, 
trained to high tension, on twenty-four 
hours’ leave who sends flowers—not 
in a box—but by the truck load. 

The Judge is soon called upon to 
officiate at a civil marriage for the 
Lieutenant’s sister and a stream lined 
version, which we hope is legal, is the 
final curtain. 
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The laugh continuity depends on the 
good characterizations and quick sense 
of comedy of Phyllis Povah as Mrs, 
Wilkins and Howard Smith (from the 
radio Aldrich Family) as the Judge, as 
well as that budded juvenile, Lenore 
Lonergan. Virginia Gilmore is Ruth 
and John Dall, an impetuous and very 
beguiling Lieutenant. Moss Hart, as 
director, has provided a steady tempo 
and excellent business. Frederick 
Fox has designed a set which ought 
to help to sell real estate in Kew but 
which has a dining-room placed where 
it is completely inaccessible to the 
kitchen. It will be interesting to note 
how many of the audience are obsery- 
ant of this architectural puzzle. There 
will be plenty of time for speculation 
because Dear Ruth is undoubtedly a 
hit.—At the Henry Miller. 


TROPICAL REvvuE.—Katherine Dunham 
is now under the management of the 
dynamic S. Hurok so that even if she 
and her dancers had only a limited en- 
gagement on Broadway, they will meet 
our readers in many other parts of the 
Continent. Miss Dunham and her all- 
Negro company are a very finished 
product so far as technique and co- 
ordination are concerned but through 
all her numbers one feels the same 
sensual appeal. The rather monoto- 
nous suggestion of Mae West hampers 
the talent of Miss Dunham who doesn’t 
need to adhere to burlesque. 

Miss Dunham is a versatile dancer, a 
clever pantomimist and a_ beautiful 
maroon. She doesn’t overwork herself 
in the show but her company is skill- 
fully directed and trained; settings and 
lighting are also effective. What seems 
lacking is some innocent humor and a 
feeling for some other values than 
sensuous sophistication. Its keynote 
is entirely pagan. 


THE Keys oF THE Kinapom. —Dr. 
Cronin’s much discussed story of the 
missionary in China is vastly strength- 
ened in its film version by judicious 
pruning. It’s a really great picture. 
Gregory Peck as Father Chisholm is 
tall, gaunt, humble and devoted and 
when he leaves the Mission Church 
which marks his life’s effort, the audi- 
ence are as shattered with emotion as 
his congregation. Edmund Gwenn is 
delightful as the Bishop who gives 
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Father Chisholm the big umbrella and 
encouragement; Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
and Vincent Price are the practical 
minded members of the clergy and 
even a minor part is taken by some- 
one like Sarah Allgood. The story will 
certainly help the average citizen to a 
kindlier view of missionaries than 
first-hand reports from the Pacific 
seem to be inculcating. Father Chis- 
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holm has the same invincible, simple 
directness as Bernadette and the same 
selflessness. 

The Legion of Decency in classify- 
ing the film as A-1, adds the following 
notation: “This film, morally unobjec- 
tionable, contains statements by the 
leading character, the priest, which 
are susceptible to meaning not in ac- 
cordance with Catholic doctrine.” 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LirE WitH FatTHer.—Now with 
Nydia Westman and Arthur Margetson, 
we can vouch that it is just as funny 
and endearing as ever and wears so 
well, we can’t see why it should ever 
leave the Empire. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA!—Best wishes for 1945! 
—At the St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL. — Comedy of ado- 
lescence—but not for children.—At 
the Bijou. 


September 


THE Two Mrs. Carro.us. — Eliza- 
beth Bergner in a melodrama with a 
Riviera setting.—At the Booth. 


November 


ONE ToucH oF VENUS.—Mary Martin 
as the Goddess visiting New York in 
a sophisticated compound of Ogden 
Nash lyrics, Kurt Weill music and De 
Mille ballets. Not as good and tougher 
- it should be.—At the Forty-sixth 

reet. 


March, 1944 


MEXICAN HaAyrIDE.—Not all the beau- 
tiful chorines nor scenery can over- 
shadow Bobby Clark who pops up be- 
tween the Cole Porter melodies. As a 
whole, it is on the decent side—with 
reservations.—At the Majestic. 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE. — Most 
scandalous and immoral play in years 
although well written, well acted and 
with no vulgar lines.—At the Morosco. 


May 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL.—The 
Critics’ Prize Play enriched by the 
playing of Oscar Karlweis and Louis 
Calhern. Witty, amusing. On an im- 
portant theme, the Werfel-Behrman 
drama is recommended to all really 
interested in good theater and good 
acting.—At the Martin Beck. 


FoLLow THE GIRLS and you will find 
nothing but noise and vulgarities.—At 


. the Forty-fourth Street. 


July 


Hats OrF To IcE.—Reasonable prices, 
generous production, wonderful skat- 
ing, with exquisite Carol Lynne.—At 
the Center. 


TEN LittLe INDIANS.—A murderous 
melodrama which spares only two of 
the cast—-who are they?—At the 
Plymouth. 


October 


Sona or Norway.—Grieg’s beautiful . 
music is done full justice by orchestra 
and chorus as well as by Mme. Irra 
Petina who is also an excellent come- 
dienne. And, of course, there are bal- 
lets and folk dances.—At the Imperial. 


ANNA Lucasta.—Repulsive story 
originally written for a white cast but 
extremely well acted by the American 
Negro Theater.—At the Mansfield. 


November 


BLooMER GirLt.—<Act I. can be dis- 
counted but Act II. has Richard Huey 
singing “I Got a Song” and the de- 
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lightful “Sunday in Cicero Falls” as 
well as the De Mille Civil War ballet. 
Whatever is off color is in Act I—At 
the Shubert. 


SoLprer’s Wire.—An intimate and 
sympathetic comedy about a soldier’s 
return to his very young wife by Rose 
Franken, played to perfection by 
Myron McCormick, Martha Scott and 
Frieda Inescort.—At the Golden. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMA. — Mady Chris- 
tians is the “Mama” of this Norwegian 
family, and their annals, as drama- 
tized by Van Druten, are so full of 
appeal and humor that one hates to 
have the curtain fall. Everyone is good 
including the cat and especially Oscar 
Homolka as Uncle Chris.—At the Music 
Boz. 


Harvey.—Frank Fay and his Pooka, 
the big white rabbit, are now famous. 
But one has to meet Elwood P. Dowd 
and Harvey to appreciate their finer 
points. There is a treat in store for 
any one who visits the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


Snaru.—An Abbott farce about the 
complications of readjustment of a re- 
turning veteran of the Pacific who 
happens to be a high school boy of 
sixteen. It’s too bad that some of the 
language spoils the fun at the Biltmore. 


January, 1945 


A BELL For ADANO.—Paul Osborn’s 
dramatization of John Hersey’s story 
is even better than the original. Splen- 
didly played by Fredric March as 
Major Joppolo who tries to rehabili- 
tate a Sicilian town for A. M. G. The 
character parts all deserve credits and 
so does the director, Henry Potter. It 
has drama and humor and timeliness. 
Don’t miss going to the Cort. 


THE Late GeorGe APLEY.—We real- 
ly prefer George Kaufman’s adapta- 
tion to Marquand’s novel which hadn’t 
the advantage of Leo G. Carroll to give 


Mr. Apley its gentle humanity which 
redeems his stuffiness. This is a peep- 
show of pre-War I. Boston and a very 
amusing and charming comedy of 
manners.—At the Lyceum. 


SEVEN LiveLy Arts.—Billy Rose of- 
fers Beatrice Lillie, Benny Goodman, 
Bert Lahr, and Markova and Dolin in 
a stupendous revue staged by Hassard 
Short with sets by Bel Geddes and 
music by Cole Porter. But no one is 
at their best. We are glad to say the 
most objectionable skit has been elimi- 
nated by Mr. Rose but unfortunately 
there is a sketch with cursing ad lib. 
The show is overlavish in everything 
but wit.—At the Ziegfeld. 


Home Is THE HeEro.—The excellent 
comedy-drama by Courtenay Savage 
with an.unusual cast opened January 
18th for a three weeks’ run at Black- 
friars, 316 West 57th Street. 


DrvuGsTorE REVOLUTION.—On January 
2d at the Barbizon-Plaza, a group of 
high school boys and girls, members 
of Moral Rearmament, produced a 
short play written by themselves about 
themselves. It was a lively picture of 
a “gang” who meet in a corner drug- 
store out for a good time even at the 
price of taking money from home. 
One girl, however, who has acquired a 
saner viewpoint, persuades a boy to re- 
turn the $20 bill he has stolen from his 
Father and whose disappearance has 
already precipitated a climactic row 
between his parents. When the Father 
decides he is through, it is the repen- 
tant gang who persuade him to return 
home again. Many of them have suf- 
fered from a divided family and they 
decide that better co-operation be- 
tween parents and children will make 
for a happier world. In the week 
which celebrated the Feast of the Holy 
Family, the play seemed a wonderful 
echo from a non-Catholic group of a 
new appreciation by the younger gen- 
eration of the tremendous importance 
of family life. The “kids,” as they call 
themselves in Moral Rearmament, have 
dug down to rock bottom for the foun- 
dation for a new start. 


—acf 
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Nova et Vetera 


Was WASHINGTON PROPHETIC? 


It is important that the habits of 
thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution, in those intrusted with 
its administration, to confine them- 
selves within their respective consti- 
tutional spheres, avoiding in the exer- 
cise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate 
the powers of all the departments in 
one, and thus to create, whatever the 
form of government, a real despotism. 
A just estimate of that love of power, 
and proneness to abuse it, which pre- 
dominates in the human heart, is suffi- 
cient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it 
into different depositories, and con- 
stituting each the guardian of the pub- 
lic weal against invasions by the oth- 
ers, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern, some of them in 
our country and under our own eyes. 
To preserve them must be as neces- 
sary as to institute them. If, in the 
opinion of the people, the distribution 
or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution 
designates. But let there be no change 
by usurpation; for, though this, in one 
instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. 
The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any 
partial or transient benefit which the 
use can at any time yield. ... 

Observe good faith and justice to- 
wards all nations; cultivate peace and 
harmony with all. Religion and mo- 
rality enjoin this conduct; and can it 
be, that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, 
a great nation, to give to mankind the 
Magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people always guided by an exalt- 


ed justice and benevolence. Who can 
doubt, that, in the course of time and 
things, the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advan- 
tages, which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it?... 

Nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations, and pas- 
sionate attachment for others, should 
be excluded; and that, in place of 
them, just and amicable feelings to- 
wards all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges towards an- 
other an habitual hatred, or an habit- 
ual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
affection, either of which is sufficient 
to lead it astray from its duty and its 
interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to 
lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, 
and to be haughty and intractable, 
when accidental or trifling occasions 
of dispute occur. Hence, frequent 
collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and 
bloody contests. The nation, prompt- 
ed by ill-will and resentment, some- 
times impels to war the government, 
contrary to the best calculations of 
policy. The government sometimes 
participates in the national propen- 
sity, and adopts through passion what 
reason would reject; at other times, it 
makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other 
sinister and pernicious motives. The 
peace often, sometimes perhaps the 
liberty, of nations has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite nation, facilitating the illu- 
sion of an imaginary common interest 
in cases where no real common inter- 
est exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the for- 
mer into a participation in the quar- 
rels and wars of the latter, without 
adequate inducement or justification. 
It leads also to concessions to the 
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favorite nation of privileges denied to 
others, which is apt doubly to injure 
the nation making the concessions, by 
unnecessarily parting with what ought 
to have been retained, and by exciting 
jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to 
retaliate, in the parties from whom 
equal privileges are withheld. And it 
gives to ambitious, corrupted, or de- 
luded citizens (who devote themselves 
to the favorite nation), facility to be- 
tray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, some- 
times even with popularity; gilding 
with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, a commendable 
deference for public opinion, or a 
laudable zeal for public good, the base 
or foolish compliances of ambition, 
corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments 
are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. 
How many opportunities do they af- 
ford to tamper with domestic factions, 
to practise the arts of seduction, to 
mislead public opinion, to influence or 
awe the public councils! Such an at- 
tachment of a small or weak, towards 
a great and powerful nation, dooms 
the former to be the satellite of the 
eee 

Europe has a set of primary inter- 
ests, which to us have none, or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves, by artificial ties, in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities. .. . 

Taking care always to keep our- 
selves, by suitable establishments, on 
a respectable defensive posture, we 
may safely trust to temporary lli- 
ances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with 
all nations, are recommended by pol- 
icy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither 
seeking nor granting exclusive favors 
or preferences; consulting the natural 
course of things; diffusing and diver- 
sifying by gentle means the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; es- 
tablishing, with powers so disposed, 


in order to give trade a stable course, 
to define the rights of our merchants, 
and to enable the government to sup- 
port them, conventional rules of inter- 
course, the best that present circum- 
stances and mutual opinion will per- 
mit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or 
varied, as experience and circum- 
stances shall dictate; constantly keep- 
ing in view, that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors 
from another; that it must pay with a 
portion of its independence for what- 
ever it may accept under that charac- 
ter; that, by such acceptance, it may 
place itself in the condition of having 
given equivalents for nominal favors, 
and yet of being reproached with in- 
gratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion, which 
experience must cure, which a just 
pride ought to discard. 


—From WasurIncTon’s “Farewell Address,” 
September 19, 1796. 
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WORLDLINGS OR CHRISTIANS 


CoNFORMISM is the tendency to com- 
promise by adapting oneself to the 
position of unbelievers as far as it is 
possible to do so without positively 
denying any dogma of faith. This con- 
formism is brilliantly illustrated in 
the attitude of many Catholics toward 
the Negro. They do not deny the duty 
of loving the Negro; that would be to 
deny a basic Catholic doctrine, the 
duty of loving all men. But when an 
occasion arises to show their love of 
the Negro in some practical way, they 
always manage to find some sort of 
excuse. “The time is not ripe,” they 
say, or, “It would not be prudent,” 
or, “We must move slowly.” No mat- 
ter how obvious an evil may be, Catho- 
lic conformism can always rise to the 
occasion with a sophistical argument 
to prove that it is the duty of Catholics 
to do nothing effective about it. 

Conformism is basically dishonest. 
It refuses to face the fact that there is 
an utter contradiction between super- 
natural charity and the philosophy of 
worldliness. Charity demands that we 
see Christ in all men and therefore 
love all men with an intense love. 
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Worldliness, basically selfish, is the 
contradiction of disinterested love. In 
our treatment of the Negro we must 
take on one attitude or the other. We 
must be worldlings or Christians. 
There is not the slightest possibility of 
finding a middle ground. 

It is not what we say, but what we 
do, that shows whether we are world- 
lings or Christians. Again and again 
occasions arise which force the choice 
upon us. Shall we do the Christian 
thing and perhaps stir up a lot of 
trouble for ourselves, or shall we avoid 
trouble and do the worldly thing even 
though it is against Catholic princi- 
ples? Over and over again the prob- 
lem arises. It arises in regard to the 
admission of Negroes to Catholic col- 
leges and the seating arrangement of 
Negroes in church. It arises in our 
social relationships. Am I willing to 
concede to a colored stranger the same 
minor courtesies which I show to a 
white stranger, and to a colored ac- 
quaintance the same courtesies as to 
a white acquaintance? It arises in re- 
gard to our willingness to fight in pub- 
lic against concrete instances of eco- 
nomic and political discrimination. 
These repeated tests very soon reveal 
the quality of a man’s interracial char- 
ity; and interracial charity, you re- 
member, is the proof that a man really 
does love his neighbor as himself. The 
parable of the Good Samaritan showed 
that. 

While it is a cowardly vice to con- 
form to current worldly standards of 
interracial injustice and uncharity, it 
is, on the other hand, a particularly 
brave virtue to break sharply with 
these abominable standards and prac- 
tice Christian charity in the face of 
criticism. Those Catholic colleges— 
and their number is increasing day by 
day—who throw their doors wide open 
to colored students have gained in- 
creased respect, not only among Ne- 
groes, but also among decent white 
people. Those pastors who have re- 
fused to countenance segregation in 
their churches and parochial schools 
have found no reason to regret their 
action. A number of Catholic organ- 
izations have disdained to confine 
themselves to harmless generalities, 
but have gone on record against spe- 
cific interracial abuses and have set a 
brave example to others. High eccle- 
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siastical dignitaries have been attack- 
ing racial injustice with increasing 
severity. Above all, a noble army of 
priests and religious have devoted 
themselves to the service of the Negro. 
There can be few greater proofs of 
interracial love than this: to practice 
the evangelical virtues for the salva- 
tion of men of another race. All these 
developments are in line with the 
many strong pronouncements against 
racism which have emanated from the 
Holy See. 

—From The Mystery of Iniquity. By Pavut 
Hanty Furrey (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.). 
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THE KvoMINTANG 


Dr. SuN, always an irrepressible 
optimist, believed that the Versailles 
Conference would adjust China’s griev- 
ances and that her sovereignty would 
be restored. His new party, which 
again absorbed the old ones, was 
called the Kuomintang, or People’s 
party. It was a constructive rather 
than a revolutionary body, organized 
with the purpose of taking over the 
government of the country. Its mem- 
bership was much larger than any of 
the earlier organizations and included 
many men who had not taken an ac- 
tive part in the revolution but who 
— to the political ideas of Dr. 

un. ... 

But China realized nothing at Ver- 
sailles. Her grievances were not even 
discussed. Japan was confirmed in 
her ownership of the former German 
possessions in China and given a 
mandate over islands in the Pacific 
which she later fortified in prepara- 
tion for the war against us. The Chi- 
nese did not know that the cards had 
been stacked against them. As a price 
for her support of the Allies, Japan 
had compelled Great Britain, France 
and Italy to make a secret deal where- 
by the three powers pledged them- 
selves to support Japanese demands at 
the peace table. Once again China’s 
position appeared to be hopeless. Had 
it not been for the inflexible determi- 
nation of Sun Yat-sen, and the fact 
that his life was spared for a few more 
years, the Kuomintang would prob- 
ably have disintegrated. But he kept 
it alive and by the time of his death, 
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the party members were thoroughly 
indoctrinated with his ideas. ... 

The party brought about the down- 
fall of the war lords, unified the coun- 
try and set up an efficient govern- 
ment. Yet the world learned little 
about the party. The foreign press, 
as represented by the newspapers pub- 
lished in Shanghai and the correspon- 
dents stationed there, was never very 
kind to the Kuomintang party, and for 
reasons which are easily explained. 
The party had risen to power and had 
gained a great military victory on a 
wave of anti-foreign feeling that made 
foreigners wonder what was going to 
happen to them. One of the avowed 
objects of the party was to do away 
with the unequal treaties, place all 
foreigners under the jurisdiction of 
the Chinese courts, and make them 
subject to Chinese laws. The mere 
thought of that sent cold shivers up 
and down the spines of many an Old 
China Hand.... 

Shanghai thrived on special privi- 
leges and as the development of a 
strong central government would mean 
the end of those privileges, the ten- 
dency was to exaggerate every mis- 
take made by the Nanking government 
and to ignore the progress that was 
being made. That was the reason the 
world heard so much about the diffi- 
culties facing the government and so 
little about its successes... . 

The National Government faced dif- 
ficulties it is impossible to describe. 
There was the indifference and in- 
ertia of the people as a whole. There 
was the tradition of graft and cor- 
ruption in official circles which had 
been inherited from the Manchus. 
There was the great dearth of trained 
men who could serve as officials. And 
finally there was the great tangled 
mass of foreign treaties which placed 
foreigners beyond the Chinese law. ... 

All of the officials of the Chinese 
government are members of the Ku- 
omintang and all decisions as to gov- 
ernment policy are made by the party. 
In fact the party has made itself the 
custodian of the sovereignty of the 
country, in accordance with the plan 
of Sun Yat-sen. With bitter realiza- 
tion of the political inexperience of 
the Chinese people he felt that they 
needed what he called “a period of 
tutelage” before they were called 
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upon to assume the full responsibility 
of sovereignty. During this period the 
country was to be governed by the 
Kuomintang, the only political party 
in existence. No other method of in- 
troducing self-government to China 
was possible. There was no machin- 
ery for holding popular elections and 
to have attempted at this time to place 
the sovereignty of the country in the 
hands of the people would have re- 
sulted only in chaos and return to 
civil wars. The recently defeated war 
lords would have seen a new oppor- 
tunity to return to power. The Ku- 
omintang was the only representative 
body in China, though composed of a 
very small percentage of the total 
population. 

The Kuomintang exercised the sov- 
ereignty of the country by right of 
military power as well as by authority 
from Sun Yat-sen. The army led by 
Chiang Kai-shek which defeated the 
war lords and made it possible to set 
up a unified government in Nanking 
was a Kuomintang army, fighting in 
support of the political principles of 
Sun Yat-sen, principles which were 
later incorporated in the draft con- 
stitution. But the victory was unlike 
that of other armies which have made 
it possible to set up new governments. 
The Kuomintang army did not over- 
throw an old government in order to 
set up a new one. There was no gov- 
ernment of China in any proper sense, 
only a succession of war lords who 
temporarily held physical possession 
of the capital of the country. For this 
reason Sun Yat-sen’s “Three People’s 
Principles” have acquired in the eyes 
of thé Kuomintang a sanctity not as- 
sociated with the usual political doc- 
ument. A spokesman for the party 
recently explained it as follows: 

The Draft Constitution of 1936 was 
based upon the fundamentals of the 
“Three People’s Principles,” upon 
our historical background and upon 
the experiences acquired in our Revo- 
lution. Without them there would 
have been no National Revolution and 
without them the Chinese Republic 
would not have been born. For this 
reason the first article of the Draft 
Constitution provides that the Chinese 
Republic is to be a democratic nation 
based upon the “Three People’s Prin- 
ciples’—to be a government of the 
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people by the people and for the peo- 
. This provision is unalterable and 
will be forever defended by the Ku- 


omintang. 
—From China Takes Her Place. 
Caow (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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THE REIGN OF MONEY 


HERE once more we encounter this 
old proposition of ours that the mod- 
ern world, by itself, and on its own 
side, by a single stroke, is in opposi- 
tion to all the other worlds, to the 
men of all the old worlds blocked to- 
gether, on the other side. We have 
known, we have been close to a world 
(as children we were part of it), 
where a man who confined himself to 
poverty was guaranteed in poverty at 
least. It was a kind of unspoken con- 
tract between man and fate; and fate 
never failed to fulfill its share of the 
contract, before the inauguration of 
modern times. It was understood that 


he who behaved whimsically, arbi- 
trarily, that he who started gambling, 
that he who wished to escape from 


poverty, risked ali. Since he started 
gambling, he might lose. But he who 
did not gamble could not lose. No 
one could suspect that times were 
coming, and that these times already 
were there, and that they precisely 
were modern times, when the man 
who did not gamble would lose all the 
time, even more surely than he who 
gambled. 

In their system, which was the very 
system of reality, he who acted defi- 
antly, obviously risked all, but he who 
did not act defiantly risked absolutely 
nothing. He who attempted, he who 
wished to escape from poverty, he 
who gambled to escape from poverty 
obviously risked falling into destitu- 
tion of the most extreme sort. But he 
who did not gamble, he who confined 
himself to poverty, without gambling, 
without introducing the element of 
risk, also ran no risk of falling into 
destitution of any sort. The accept- 
ance of poverty conferred a sort of 
diploma, constituted a sort of con- 
tract. The man who resolutely con- 
fined himself to poverty was never 
trapped within poverty. It was a re- 
treat. It was an asylum. And it was 
sacred. Our teachers did not foresee, 
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and how could they have suspected, 
how could they have imagined this 
purgatory, not to say this hell of the 
modern world where he who does not 
gamble loses, and always loses, where 
he who is confined to poverty is un- 
ceasingly pursued in the retreat of 
poverty itself. 

It was understood that he who 
wished to come out of poverty risked 
falling into destitution. That was his 
business. He broke the contract con- 
cluded with fate. But it had never 
been perceived that he who wished to 
confine himself to poverty was con- 
demned to fall back perpetually into 
destitution. It had never been seen 
that fate would break the contract. 
They did not know, they could not 
foresee this monstrosity, this modern 
monstrosity, this trickery, this new 
trickery, this invention, this break in 
the rules of the game: that he who did 
not gamble continually lost. 

To us it was reserved, it was re- 
served for our lot that poverty itself 
should be unfaithful to us. To say all 
in a word, to us it was reserved, it was 
reserved for our lot to find that the 
marriage itself of poverty should be 
an adulterous marriage. 

They could not foresee, they could 
not imagine this monstrosity of the 
modern world (which already im- 
pended), they did not have to con- 
ceive this monster of a Paris which is 
the modern Paris, where the popula- 
tion is divided into two classes so 
completely separated that never be- 
fore has so much money been squan- 
dered on pleasure and money refused 
to such an extent to labor. 

And so much money squandered on 
luxury and money refusing itself to 
such an extent to poverty. 

They could not foresee, they could 
not suspect this reign of money. They 
could all the less foresee it as their 
wisdom was ancient wisdom itself. 
The wisdom came from afar. It went 
back to remotest antiquity. 

There will always be rich and poor 
and “ye have the poor always with 
you,” and the war between the rich 
and the poor takes up the greater half 
of Greek history and of many other 
histories, and money has never ceased 
to exert its power and it has not 
awaited the beginning of modern times 
to accomplish its crimes. But it is 
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none the less true that the marriage 
of man with poverty had never hith- 
erto been broken. And at the begin- 
ning of modern times it was not only 
broken, but man and poverty entered 
into an eternal unfaithfulness. 

When one speaks of the ancients, 
with an eye to modern times, the 
ancient ancients and the ancient Chris- 
tians must be understood together. It 
was the principle itself of ancient wis- 
dom that the gods would unfailingly 
strike at the man who wished to rise 
above his station in life. But they 
struck far less generally at the man 
who did not attempt to rise above his 
station. It was reserved for us, it was 
reserved for modern times to see man 
smitten in his very station. 

Seen with the eye of modern times, 
the ancient and the Christian fit to- 
gether, belong together: the two an- 
tiquities, the Hebrew, the Greek. The 
Christian used to be an ancient. Un- 
til 1880. Today he has to be a mod- 
ern. Such are the commandments of 
these temporal governments. Such 
are the powers of the world. It is 
undeniable that Christian ethics them- 
selves have suffered this deep retor- 
tion. It was reserved for us to in- 
augurate this new state. In_ short, 
Christendom had little by little ex- 
tended to the temporal order this say- 
ing that he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted and that whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased. Thus 
understood, in this temporal sense, it 
is not only David’s saying, Deposuit 
potentes; et exaltavit; it is almost the 
saying of antiquity itself. The saying 
of Hesiod and of Homer; and of 
Sophocles and of Aeschylus. It was 
reserved for us to inaugurate this 
regime where he who does not exalt 
himself is all the same abased. 

—From CHartes Pfavy Men and Saints. 


Rendered into English by ANNE and JuLIAN 
GreeN (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc.). 


-— 
—— 





OBEDIENCE TO KINGS 


THROUGHOUT the whole range of po- 
litical literature there is probably no 
period in which obedience to kings is 
so stressed as in the first half of the 
sixteenth century — not even during 
the reaction in England following 
In that 


the execution of Charles I. 
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period, to all appearances, jurisdiction 
was destined to be swallowed up en- 
tirely by government; and if the doc- 
trines of almost unlimited obedience 
which then prevailed had persisted 
unchanged, I venture to believe that 
it would have disappeared. 

Among the many surviving exam- 
ples of these doctrines a single one 
must suffice here, but this one is the 
more striking because it comes from 
William Tyndale, who had suffered 
much and was to suffer yet more from 
royal oppression. In 1528 Tyndale 
wrote in his Obedience of a Christian 


an: 

“For God hath made the kyng in 
every Realme iudje over all, and over 
him is there no iudge. He that iudgeth 
the kyng iudgeth God, and he that 
layeth handes on the king, layeth 
hand on God, and he that resisteth 
the kyng resisteth God, and damneth 
Gods law and ordinaunce. If the sub- 
iects sinne they must be brought to 
ye kinges iudgement. If the kyng 
sinne he must be reserved unto ye 
iudgement wrath and vengeaunce of 
God. . . . Hereby seest thou that the 
kyng is in thys worlde without lawe, 
and may at his lust doe right or 
wrong, and shall geve acomptes, but 
to God onely. .. . Furthermore though 
he be the greatest tyraunt in the 
world, yet is he unto thee a great 
benefit of God and a thing wherefore 
thou oughtest to thanke God hyghly. 
. - . when God gave the people of 
Israell a kyng, it thundered and rained 
that ye people feared so sore that they 
cryed to Samuell for to pray for them, 
that they should not dye. ... As the 
law is a terrible thing: even so is the 
kyng. For he is ordeined to take 
vengeaunce and hath a sword in his 
hand and not pecockes feethers. Feare 
him therefore and looke on hym as 
thou wouldest looke on a_sharpe 
sword that hangeth ouer thy head by 
an heare.” 

It would be difficult to express the 
theory of royal absolution in more 
extreme or more sweeping terms— 
“the kyng is in thys worlde without 
lawe.” And Tyndale’s words did not 
stand alone. ... 

Gardiner recounts an episode of 
Henry VIII’s reign. . . . “The Lord 
Cromwell had once put in the Kinges 
our late sovereigne lordes head to 
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take upon him to have his will and 
pleasure regarded for a lawe; for that, 
he sayd, was to be a very kinge. And 
thereupon I was called for at Hamp- 
ton Court. And as the Lord Crom- 
well was very stout, ‘Come on my 
Lord of Winchester,’ quod he (for that 
conceat he had, what so ever he talked 
with me, he knewe ever as much as I, 
Greke or Laten and all), ‘Aunswer the 
King here,’ quod he, ‘but speake plain- 
ly and direccly, and shrink not, man! 
Is not that,’ quod he, ‘that pleaseth the 
King, alawe? Have ye not ther in the 
Civill Lawe,’ quod he, ‘quod principi 
placuit, and so fourth?’ quod he, ‘I 
have somewhat forgotten it now.’ I 
stode still and woundred in my mind 
to what conclusion this should tend. 
The King sawe me musing, and with 
ernest gentelnes sayd, ‘Aunswere him 
whether it be so or no.’ I would not 
aunswere my Lord Cromewell, but 
delivered my speache to the King, and 
told him I had red in dede of kings 
that had there will alwayes receaved 
for a lawe, but, I told him, the forme 
of his reigne, to make the lawes his 
wil, was more sure and quiet. ‘And 
by thys forme of government ye be 
established,’ quod I, ‘and it is agreable 
with the nature of your people. If ye 
begin a new manner of policye, how 
it will frame, no man can tell; and 
how this frameth ye can tell; and I 
would never advise your Grace to 
leave a certeine for an uncerteine.’ 
The King turned his back and left the 
matter after.” ... 

If Gardiner does not misrepresent 
him, these were precisely the opinions 
of Thomas Cromwell: to be a “very 
king” the prince must make his will 
alaw. It seems probable that the dia- 
logue of Cromwell and Gardiner at 
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Hampton Court, referred to in Gardi- 
ner’s letter to Somerset, was the prel- 
ude to Henry’s attempt to put in prac- 
tice this conception of kingship of 
Cromwell’s by the Statute of Procla- 
mations in 1539.... 

Clearly a struggle was going on in 
England between will and law about 
the year 1539, and it was to last for 
one hundred and fifty years. That it 
did not read the phase of open war- 
fare before the Stuarts is to be ex- 
plained chiefly by the nature of par- 
liament in the Tudor period. “It is 
of interest to note,” says Professor 
Cheyney, “that the queen [Elizabeth] 
used the expressions ‘this parliament’ 
and ‘parliaments,’ as indeed was prac- 
tically universal contemporary usage. 
She hardly conceived of ‘parliament’ 
as a permanent institution. There 
was not in her view a codrdinate 
branch of government known as par- 
liament; rather from time to time a 
special assembly known as a parlia- 
ment was called. The permanent con- 
tinuous government was the queen, 
her privy councillors, judges and oth- 
er Officials.” Sir Thomas Smith in his 
De Republica Anglorum, written in 
Elizabeth’s reign, devotes considera- 
ble space to parliament; and yet, I 
believe, the statement of Sir John 
Seeley was on the whole a true one 
when he said that “in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign it would not have been 
natural ...in describing the govern- 
ment of England to mention Parlia- 
ment at all. Not exactly that Parlia- 
ment was subservient, but, that, in 
general Parliament was not there.” 


—From Constitutionalism Ancient and Mod- 
ern. By CHartes Howarp MclIiwarn (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press). 


DAY more than one nation is on its knees to us for help, but the kind 
of help wanted is to an uncomfortable degree materialistic—money, 


arms, armies, food. All these things they know we have. 


If they do not 


ask also for some of our spiritual and intellectual resources, is it because 
they don’t know we have any? If they don’t know, is it altogether their 


fault? 


—Joun Erskine, reviewing Men and Saints. 


By Cartes Pécuy. Translated by ANNE 


and Jutian GreeN (New York: Pantheon Books), in New York Herald Tribune Weekly 


Book Review, December 31, 1944. 








A EUROPEAN FEDERATION 


THE unification of Europe, which 
must come if the richest, most popu- 
lated and most highly civilized conti- 
nent in the world is not to go under, 
does not, of course, imply a rude lev- 
elling up of Europe, by abolishing the 
given distinctions, above all, between 
West and East Europe. True there will 
have to be some uniformity in certain 
spheres in which the vital interests of 
all nations are at stake, such as matters 
concerning military and security af- 
fairs, raw materials, food supplies and 
means of communication. But a glance 
at the map and history of Europe 
shows that the Europe of to-morrow 
cannot take on the form of one united 
Super-State. The difference between 
the various European nations condi- 
tioned by race, language, culture, his- 
tory, territory, tradition, carry too 
great a weight for such a development 
even if it were desirable. We need 
only think of the existing tensions be- 
tween various nationalities in such 
states as Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. How can Europe be 
welded into a firm, political unity if 
already the Balkans are unable to 
merge their different nationalities into 
one higher political unity? 

It is this diversity among the Euro- 
pean nations which also excludes an 
organisation on the lines of the Brit- 
ish Empire. The Empire is indeed a 
loose federation and its constituent 
parts are independent. But in spite 
of this it is a social and political unity. 
It has grown organically and has 
emerged from the ground of common 
race, language, culture and historical 
tradition. In the European system: of 
states there is no evidence of these es- 
sential characteristics of the British 
Empire. The Continent is not bound 
together in the same degree by a com- 
mon race, common tongue, common 
experiences. She has grown up from 
a historically different ground. Its 
history is poisoned by old rivalries 
and animosities. To put it briefly 
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Europe is not homogeneous enough to 
be able to copy the organically de- 
veloped Commonwealth of the British 
Empire. 

The form in which Europe must u- 
timately find its unity is that of a fed- 
eration expressing itself in constitu- 
tional forms such as are traditionally 
known on the Continent and in the 
United States. Such a federation is 
the most suitable form for the unifica- 
tion of Europe because on the one 
hand it secures some real unity in 
technical organisation, and on the 
other leaves enough room for the in- 
dividual characteristics and cultural 
differences of the European nations, 
obviating any bureaucratic centralisa- 
tion and uniformity. The United 
States are a living example of the pos- 
sibility of such a unification. For what 
are the United States but an amalga- 
mation of immigrants of all the various 
European nations? . .. Such a federa- 
tion must not be the product of a 
scheme imposed upon the nations by 
a dictator. It must come into existence 
voluntarily. But this does not exclude 
the necessity for the statesmen of the 
European nations to exercise their 
wisdom and insight in enlightening 
the peoples on the political trend of 
the time and in teaching them that the 
fate of Europe and of the individual 
European states depends upon the 
growth of a common sentiment and 
spirit and on the subordination of the 
interests of individual nations to the 
common interest of the European 
whole. 

An organised European federation 
will not be easily or quickly formed 
after the present conflict with all its 
disintegrating factors. But what seems 
to be politically possible in the near 
future is the formation of small fed- 
erations or unions between such na- 
tions as are closely related to each 
other. We can imagine such organised 
federations or unions especially be- 
tween the lesser states of Europe, for 
example, between Holland and Bel- 
gium, or Norway, Sweden and perhaps 
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Finland, or the Spanish Peninsula, or 
the Balkans. Such federations might 
well prepare the way for a more com- 
prehensive European federation. 


—G, Lemuouz, in Blackfriars (Oxford), De- 
cember, 1944. 


<n 
<- 





SECURITY vs. FREEDOM 


THE very conditions that make mate- 
rial advance possible are responsible 
for the disorder we live in. The 
changes brought about by the inven- 
tion of the dynamo have taken place 
too rapidly. We did not have time to 
adjust either our laws, our politics, 
our attitude to other nations or our 
habits of thought to the new world 
which was being flung up round us 
like the transformations of a night- 
mare. We have had to suffer too 


many inventions, too many creations. 
Too much had been destroyed, even 
before this war came to pile destruc- 
tion on destruction. Our sense of con- 
tinuity with the past has been too sud- 
‘denly broken off. Nor will the return 
of peace solve any but the more super- 


ficial of our problems. It is precisely 
when a man’s material desires are sat- 
isfied that his dissatisfaction makes 
him the most miserable of creatures; 
his car takes him nowhere except 
nearer death, his wireless set brings 
him news only of a deaf and possibly 
malignant universe. The purgatory of 
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unemployment and_ semi - starvation 
holds more hope for its inhabitants 
than the hell of Babbitry. The re- 
sponse to: “I offer you wounds, hard- 
ship, danger ...” comes from a deeper 
level than the one we make to: “I of- 
fer you security and a baby car.” But 
the need for security is reached first, 
and it is in our terror of insecurity and 
disorder that we put ourselves in the 
hands of leaders who, when they are 
well-meaning men, arrange to organize 
our lives comfortably for us. Now, 
they say, thanks to our wise use of 
scientific and technical triumphs, you 
will have no more problems, and 
plenty of leisure. Just so. Leisure to 
be tormented by the only problem 
“they” have not taught us to handle: 
Why was I born? Why must I die?... 
- A civilization needs security, it 
needs order: but security is not wholly 
a material problem, and organization 
is not order. Order is only order 
when it is an integral part of freedom. 
A State where the trains run on time 
and travellers are not robbed of their 
luggage may bear the strongest re- 
semblance to an ordered nation and 
yet be concealing a hideous disorder 
in which some of its citizens spend 
their lives torturing and oppressing 
some of the others, and teachers have 
to teach lies to avoid being punished. 

—Strorm Jameson, reviewing CHArrEs Mor- 
GAN’s Reflections in a Mirror (Macmillan),, in 


The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
December 3, 1944, 
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Pore UPHOLDS DEMOCRACY 


THE Pope’s Christmas Message, 
broadcast to the world, is one of sin- 
gular significance, a large part of it 
being devoted to an analysis of de- 
mocracy—true and false. After de- 
scribing Christmas as the “feast of hu- 
man dignity” and speaking of the joy 
connected with the coming of the Re- 
deemer, the Holy Father turned to the 
havoc caused by war and quoted the 
Evangelist: “And the Light shineth in 
the darkness, and the darkness did not 
comprehend it.” He spoke of the 
ruined cities, the battlefields and grave- 
yards as being so many silent witnesses 
to the fact that mankind, “deliberately 
straying from Christ, has descended 
and fallen into chaos and into the de- 
nial of its own dignity.” He asked: 
“Can there then be still hope for man- 
kind?” and continued: “Blessed be the 
Lord! ... From the very depths of the 
heart-rending anguish of oppressed in- 
dividuals and countries there arises 
an aura of hope. ... The peoples of 
the world have, as it were, awakened 
from a long torpor. They have as- 
sumed, in relation to the state and 
those who govern, a new attitude— 
one that questions, criticizes, distrusts. 
Taught by bitter experience,” said the 
Holy Father, “they are more aggres- 
sive in opposing the concentration of 
dictatorial power that cannot be cen- 
sured or touched, and call for a sys- 
tem of government more in keeping 
with the dignity and liberty of the citi- 
zens.” The Supreme Pontiff declared 
that the peoples of the world are now 
convinced “that, had there been the 
possibility of censuring and correct- 
ing the actions of public authority, the 
world would not have been dragged 
into a disastrous war, and that to avoid 
for the future a repetition of such a 
catastrophe, we must vest efficient 
guarantees in the people itself.” The 
Pope then spoke of “the tendency to- 
ward democracy” in many places, and 
recalled that, according to the teach- 


ing of the Church, “it is not forbidden 
to prefer temperate, popular forms of 
government.” 

The Holy Father then proceeded to 
discuss the characteristics of “a true, 
healthy democracy,” describing the 
qualities needed by both leaders and 
citizens. The right “to express his 
own views of the duties and sacrifices 
that are imposed on him; not com- 
pelled to obey without being heard; 
these,” he declared, “are two rights of 
the citizen which find in democracy, 
as its name implies, their expression.” 
His Holiness, continuing his analysis 
of democracy, added that when we 
consider the nature and extent of the 
sacrifices required of all citizens, “the 
democratic form of government ap- 
pears to many as a postulate of nature 
imposed by reason itself.” 

Pope Pius drew a sharp line be- 
tween “the people” and “the masses,” 
saying that “the people lives and 
moves by its own life energy: the 
masses are inert of themselves and can 
only be moved from outside.” He 
stressed the high qualities necessary 
for those who form a legislative body, 
saying that such a body should con- 
sist of men who regard themselves “as 
the representatives of the entire peo- 
ple, and not the mandatories of a mob, 
whose interests are often unfortunate 
ly made to prevail over the true needs 
of the common good.” The Holy Fa- 
ther condemned the false principle 
“that the authority of the state is un- 
limited,” even when it goes “beyond 
the confines between good and evil.” 
He expressed himself as being anxious 
to take the occasion of Christmastide 
“to point out along what lines a de 
mocracy befitting human dignity can, 
in harmony with the law of nature and 
the designs of God ... secure happy 
results. Indeed,” he added, “we are 
deeply convinced of the supreme im- 
portance of this problem for the peace 
ful progress of mankind.” 

The Pope stressed the “moral mait- 
rity” required of citizens in a democ 
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recy. He declared that on the recog- 
nition of the principle of the unity of 
mankind hangs the future of the peace. 
He urged the necessity of doing every- 
thing possible “to ban, once and for 
all, wars of aggression as legitimate 
solution of international disputes and 
as a means toward realizing national 
aspirations.” He added: “If ever a 
generation has had to appreciate in 
the depths of its conscience the call: 
War on war,’ it is certainly the pres- 
ent generation.” 

His Holiness expressed his hope for 
the formation of an international body 
for the maintenance of peace — one 
yested with supreme power “to smoth- 
er in its germinal state any threat of 
isolated or collective aggression.” He 
declared that though individuals guilty 
of war crimes must be punished, yet 
the peace, when it comes, must give 
to all nations without exception, the 
hope of eventually being associated 
with the great community of nations. 
“If the future is to belong to democ- 
racy,” he said, “an essential part in 
its achievement will have to belong to 
the religion of Christ.” He spoke of 
the Church’s mission “to announce to 


the world, which is looking for better 
and more perfect forms of democracy, 
the highest and most needed message 
that there can be: the dignity of man, 
the call to be sons of God.” 


In closing, the Holy Father ex- 
pressed his heartfelt gratitude to all 
those states, governments, bishops and 
peoples, who had assisted him in the 
task of relieving some part of the mis- 
ery caused by war. He paid a special 
tribute to “the immense work of as- 
sistance achieved in spite of the ex- 
traordinary difficulties of transport, 
by the United States of America and, 
with regard to Italy, in particular, by 
His Excellency, the personal represen- 
tative of the President of the Union.” 
The broadcast concluded with these 
words: “May all who have had a 
share in this crusade of charity re- 
ceive as an incentive and a token of 
gratitude our Apostolic Benediction 
and the thought that on the Feast of 
Love, from numberless hearts in an- 
guish, there rises to Heaven the grate- 
ful prayer for them: ‘Deign to reward, 
0 Lord, all those who do good to us 


ew Name’s sake, with eternal 
e ,” 
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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Tue American Catholic Historical 
Association held its Silver Jubilee meet- 
ing in Chicago, December 28th and 
29th, in conjunction with the fifty-ninth 
annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association and nine other his- 
torical societies. Four principal ses- 
sions were held on the two days. The 
first morning was devoted to the gen- 
eral subject, “Americanism.” The Rev. 
Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., archivist of 
the University of Notre Dame, read a 
paper on “Americanism: Fact and Fic- 
tion.” The Rev. Vincent F. Holden, 
C.S.P., director of the Paulist Informa- 
tion Center in New York and author 
of The Early Years of Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, read a paper entitled “Hecker- 
ism in Americanism.” There was a 
general discussion of these two pa- 
pers, led by the Rev. W. E. Shiels, S.J., 
of the University of Detroit, Sister Au- 
gustina Ray of Mundelein College and 
Sister Lillian Owens of Bernalillo High 
School. 

The presidential address of Profes- 
sor Paul Kiniery of Loyola University, 
Chicago, was on the question, “Will 
History Repeat?” The Rev. Joseph P. 
Donnelly, S.J., of St. Louis University, 
spoke on “The College Survey Course 
in World Civilization.” On the second 
day of the meeting the delegates of the 
Catholic Historical Association joined 
with those of the American Historical 
Association to discuss the general sub- 
ject, “Christian Missions in Twentieth 
Century China.” First, however, Dr. 
Guy Stanton Ford, executive secretary 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, extended greetings from his or- 
ganization and dwelt briefly upon the 
pleasant and profitable relationships 
which have been maintained between 
the two societies since 1919. The Rev. 
Clarence J: Ryan, S.J., of Marquette 
University, presided at this meeting 
and the paper on “Catholic Missions 
in China” was read by the Rev. Joseph 
P. Ryan, M.M., of Maryknoll Seminary, 
New York. Protestant Missions in 
China were surveyed by Professor 
Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yale Uni- 
versity. The discussion leaders at 
this session were the Rev. George H. 
Dunne, S.J., of St. Louis University, 
‘and Professor Harley F. MacNair of 
the University of Chicago. At a lunch- 
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eon which closed the sessions the 
principal speaker was the Archbishop 
of Chicago, the Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, who spoke on “The Achieve- 
ments of Twenty-five Years.” 

At a business session the following 
officers for 1945 were elected: Jahn J. 
Meng, associate professor of political 
science at Queens College, Flushing, 
N. Y., president; Thomas F. O’Connor, 
historiographer of the Archdiocese of 
New York, vice-president; the Rev. 
John E. Sexton, co-author of the re- 
cent book, History of the Archdiocese 
uf Boston, second vice-president; the 
Rev. John Tracy Ellis of the Catholic 
University was re-elected secretary 
and the Rev. Dr. John K. Cartwright, 
pastor of the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Washington, D. C., 
who has been treasurer of the organ- 
ization since 1931, was re-elected to 
that office. It was promised that early 
in the New Year the Association will 
publish its second volume of docu- 
ments, a large volume, edited by Dr. 
Leo F. Stock of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in Washington, on The Consular 
Relations of the United States and the 
Papal States. 





DEATH OF BisHOP MCAULIFFE 


THE Most Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, 
Bishop of Hartford, Conn., died on 
December 15th at the age of sixty-nine. 
His health had been failing for some 
time but he continued his work until 
just about a month before his death. 
During the past three years he labored 
assiduously in projects to assist war 
workers with small children. He spon- 
sored the McAuliffe Center at St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Hartford, where moth- 
ers, especially those engaged in war 
work, might leave their children dur- 
ing their working hours. He was 
always keenly interested in child wel- 
fare. 

Bishop McAuliffe was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., June 17, 1875. He attend- 
ed the Public High School in that city 
from which he was graduated in 1894. 
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He then began his studies for the 
priesthood at Mount St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Emmitsburg, Md., but a year 
later, as a reward for his high aca. 
demic standing, he was sent to Europe 
where he continued his studies at St, 
Sulpice in Paris and at the University 
of Eichstatt, Germany. He was or- 
dained July 29, 1900. On his return 
to the United States Father McAuliffe 
was appointed to the faculty of St, 
Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Conn, 
In 1906 he became vice-president of 
the Seminary and five years later was 
named president. 

In 1924 Pope Pius XI. made Dr, 
McAuliffe a Domestic Prelate and in 
the following year he was made Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Hartford. Ten years 
later when Bishop Nilan became criti- 
cally ill, Bishop McAuliffe was named 
Coadjutor, and a few months later he 
succeeded Bishop Nilan as the eighth 
Bishop of the Diocese of Hartford, 
which embraces the entire State of 
Connecticut. 

Bishop McAuliffe was always active 
in the field of education. Since 1935 
he established nine parochial schools 
and several junior high schools. He 
was responsible also for the colleges 
for women, St. Joseph’s in West Hart- 
ford and Annhurst College in South 
Woodstock, as well as St. Basil’s Col- 
lege for men in Stamford, and he in- 
vited the Jesuit Fathers to open Fair- 
field Preparatory School in Fairfield, 
Conn. During the ten years in which 
he was the Bishop of the Diocese he 
established twenty-five new parishes. 

At the Solemn Funeral Mass for 
Bishop McAuliffe, December 20th, the 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston and Metropolitan of 
the Province of New England, presid- 
ed and the sermon was preached by 
Archbishop John Gregory Murray of 
St. Paul, Minn., who had been Bishop 
McAuliffe’s predecessor as Auxiliary 
of Hartford. The celebrant of the 
Mass was the present Auxiliary Bishop, 
the Most Rev. Henry J. O’Brien. 

May the soul of Bishop McAuliffe 
rest in peace! 

JosEPH I. MALLOY. 
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Catholic Art and Culture. By Edward 
Ingram Watkin. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $4.50. 

The author’s division of this strik- 
ing summary of the Christian evolu- 
tion into “Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter” is not quite so pessimis- 
tic as it sounds, since in his epilogue 
he sees a solution of the tension be- 
tween our inherited trends that will 
place Christianity in a healthier situa- 
tion than ever in the past. The tran- 
scendentalism of our religion’s spring 
and summer, and the “immanentism” 
of its autumn and winter, will produce 
in synthesis the faith of the future, 
“an organic Christian humanism em- 
bracing all human groups and inter- 
ests.” “The mediaeval child was 
learned in the center, ignorant on the 
surface, of truth. The (modern) ado- 
lescent is ignorant in the center, 
learned on the surface. The future 
adult will be learned both in the cen- 
ter and on the surface.” 

The prevailing metaphor of the 
book, however, is not the foregoing, 
but an opposition of “vertical” and 
“horizontal” — a happy contrast be- 
tween the Augustinian transcendental- 
ism of early medieval Christian cul- 
ture and the claims of physical human 
experience. The one attitude is the 
“vertical” impulse of the soul to God, 
ignoring the world; the other the 
“horizontal,” looking around and 
about but not up. The synthesis of 
the two was in the author’s view most 
closely approximated by Catholic 
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baroque art and culture, as a mingling 
of the mystic with the defined, con- 
verting a secular humanism into ulti- 
mate contemplation. 

“Baroque,” says our author, “is the 
use of classic forms by Gothic feel- 
ing,” and he has emphasized in this 
an element of baroque art which the 
reviewer finds is generally overlooked 
or underestimated, namely, the revival, 
after the disciplined repression of the 
High Renaissance, of medieval emo- 
tion. The vehicle thereof is space; 
Mr. Watkin accepts Fokker’s defini- 
tion of Baroque as “expression by 
mass and space,” but does not modify 
it as his recognition of the Gothic fac- 
tor might have suggested, into the 
“movement of mass in space.” This 
may be due to what the reviewer 
would term Mr. Watkin’s failure to 
conceive (as he seems instinctively to 
feel) the function of space in Gothic 
architecture at least, as solvent of 
mass. Gothic space is space in move- 
ment, as was also baroque space; the 
difference is that Gothic mass and 
form dissolved within its space, while 
the forms of Baroque are carried along 
and curved by its momentum. 

Gothic failed of its objective, ac- 
cording to Mr. Watkin, by “completing 
its synthesis only in the realm of 
ideal imagination.” Baroque failed 
because of artificiality and external 
compulsion. The Protestant solution 
has failed because it combines “tradi- 
tionalism in religion with confidence 
in secular progress,” eventuating in a 
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characteristic Puritan Sunday and 
pagan week. The Romantic movement 
ushered in the immanentism with 
which modern science answers spir- 
itual queries. The romantic “aesthetic 
appreciation and historical sympathy 
cannot replace religious conviction.” 

The book has more to say of Catho- 
lic culture than of Catholic art, reveal- 
ing in respect to the former the wide 
and deep erudition of the author in 
Catholic literature. The portions of 
the book that are devoted to art are 
nevertheless of value, if we count only 
the passages in which the author pays 
his respects to the “sentimentalism and 
all too human emotion,” the “weak and 
sugary hymns,” whereby the “hori- 
zontal” factor in modern Catholic art 
has overplayed and disfigured its role. 
An art historian might find in the au- 
thor’s treatment of medieval art a fail- 
ure to recognize the high significance 
of Romanesque, which Dr. Watkin in 
one passage calls the “western contin- 
uation of Byzantine,” with scant ap- 
preciation of the style as the purest 
expression of positive mysticism which 
the Middle Ages produced. The “mon- 
arch reigning robed and crowned 
from the Tree,” for instance, to which 
the adjective “Byzantine” is attached, 
is a thoroughly Romanesque concept, 
impossible in East Christian art, which 
never crowned the Crucified, nor 
Christ in any other aspect. In this 
and other references to pre-Gothic art, 
the writer perhaps reveals an English 
background; England’s medieval art is 
singularly devoid of fine Romanesque 
examples except for the drawings in 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, and _ this 
may explain the frequent indifference 
of English medievalists to Roman- 
esque. 

The book is timely: the dangerous 
spiritual vacuity of our times has re- 
ceived nowhere a more forthright 
revelation. “Without a living religion 
a culture perishes,” says Mr. Watkin. 
The present world-picture is convinc- 
ing enough thereof; one can only hope 
for fulfillment of his prophecy of an 
ultimate richer union of “vertical” and 
“horizontal,” the survival of religious 
values “in a wider context,” “with in- 
corporation of Eastern cultures and 
the scientific achievement and knowl- 
edge of the modern man.” 

Cc. R. MOREY. 
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Caesar and Christ, a History of Roman 
Civilization and of Christianity from 
their beginnings to A.D. 325, By 
Will Durant. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $5.00. 

This volume, being Part III. of the 
author’s Story of Civilization (where- 
of two volumes are yet to appear), is 
not intended as a painstaking survey 
of the accumulated dead bones of ten 
bygone centuries. It is intended to 
furnish living drama which will en- 
tertain its readers, and a_ plausible 
chart which will interpret for them, 
in terms of contemporary life, the ever 
recurring problems, trends, crises and 
upheavals which have helped or 
harmed human civilization in the past 
and will help or harm it in the fy- 
ture. It took five years of study and 
labor to compile this book chiefly 
from secondary sources. No single 
mind could possibly examine and 
evaluate in the given time every bit 
of evidence concerning a _ complex 
civilization spanning a thousand years, 
The author’s Notes give generous 
credit to the Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Mommsen, Rostovtzeff, Friedlander, 
Frank, Gibbon and a long list of oth- 
ers. 

Dr. Durant was well aware that er- 
rors of detail were inevitable in his 
work and that recent findings of ex- 
perts which have escaped him will 
have to be checked by his readers. A 
few sample checkings are herewith 
submitted: The ancient Romans did 
not write upon “linen paper” (p. 73), 
for they learned of linen paper only 
centuries later through the Arabs. It 
is inaccurate to speak of paper which 
was manufactured from the “leaves of 
the papyrus tree” (p. 159), for the 
papyrus plant belongs to the sedge 
family, and it is from the pith within 
its stalks that papyrus writing mate- 
rials were made. It is not correct to 
say that authors in ancient Rome re- 
ceived from their publishers and book- 
sellers “nothing except courtesy and 
occasional gifts” (p. 159), for the dis- 
tinction between the sale of individual 
copies of an author’s works and the 
sale to a publisher of the author's 
property right in his work was recog- 
nized in the days of Cicero and Mar- 
tial and can be demonstrated from 
passages in the latter’s poems. The 
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statement “the oldest extant copies of 
the Gospels go back only to the third 
century” (p. 555) is incorrect, for the 
British Museum Gospel manuscript 
Egerton Papyrus 2, consisting of por- 
tions of three leaves, is definitely as- 
signed to the middle of the second 
century; and a papyrus leaf in the 
John Ryland Library of Manchester, 
containing seven verses of the eight- 
eenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel is 
definitely datable as of the first half 
of the second century. 

More than four-fifths of the present 
book is devoted to the portrayal of 
Rome’s political and cultural history, 
less than one-fifth to the story of 
Christ and of the early Church. The 
portraying is done in clear and color- 
ful language which aims at “limpid 
fluidity grateful to the ear.” And 
blending into his painting of the past 
the author sees and sketches also the 
outlines of the present. He expects to 
see happen again whatever happened 
before. As the historians of ancient 
Rome misrepresented life, because 
they loved the exceptional and shunned 
the quiet routine of a normal day so 
also the historians and press-writers 
of today. As the poets of Rome salt- 
ed their lines with dirt to hold their 
audiences so also the popular writers 
of today. As corrupt political prac- 
tices were rampant in ancient Rome 
so are they in our day. As democracy 
yielded to autocracy in the past so 
will it yield in the present and future. 
The fatal cycle spelling: monarchy, 
aristocracy, oligarchic exploitation, 
democracy, revolutionary chaos, dic- 
tatorship, which was known to Plato 
is known also to us. As the slaves of 
ancient Rome brought their gods to 
the eternal city so do the immigrants 
of modern America bring their gods 
to our shores. Nowhere, as seen by 
the author, is there anything new, not 
at any time, not in any person, not 
even in Christ, nor in Christ’s teach- 
ing—nowhere except in “arrange- 
ment.” 

When he rehearsed Roman history 
the author could boast of guides gen- 
erally trusted. When coming to the 
story of Christ he stands at the cross- 
roads. There are those who think it 
& crime against reason and there are 
others who think it a sound axiom of 
reason—to postulate the existence of 
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a supernatural realm and of a per- 
sonal God Who enfolds and permeates 
the natural world and has especial and 
unique contacts with the hearts and 
minds of men. Dr. Durant’s predilec- 
tion is for those who, like Renan, 
Frazer, and similar thinkers, acknowl- 
edge no laws but those of nature and 
who deprecate the thought of a Divine 
volition which transcends natural me- 
chanical patterns. He cites these 
thinkers to tell the reader that when 
the time was fulfilled there could be 
no God-Man, that Christ overestimated 
His capacities and paid the price for 
His miscalculations, that there were 
no real miracles, no real resurrection, 
no real sacraments, that the Christian 
Church was not really built by Christ 
but received its ethics from Judea, its 
theology from Greece, and its organi- 
zation from Rome, that it did not de- 
stroy paganism but adopted it. And 
yet the author feels that Christianity 
in spite of all its false claims and pre- 
tensions deserves a measure of praise: 
It is the most attractive of all reli- 
gions. The Church’s ceremonies are, 
in terms of human encouragement and 
inspiration, the wisest extant medica- 
ments of the soul. The cheerful kind- 
liness of the Church’s orders of reli- 
gious women is the noblest embodi- 
ment of Christianity. Is this sincere 
praise or is it the writer’s bid for the 
good will of prospective readers? 
THEODORE C. PETERSEN. 


Lee’s Lieutenants: Gettysburg to Appo- 


mattox. By Douglas Southall Free- 

man. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $5.00. 

In this large volume Mr. Freeman 
completes his famous trilogy on the 
epic struggle waged by Lee and his 
able lieutenants for the freedom of 
the South. It is a tale that has been told 
innumerable times, but in these mov- 
ing pages it takes on new depth and 
meaning. There is no rancor in this 
narative; no thesis to sustain, no par- 
ticular viewpoint to defend. The dra- 
matic story of Gettysburg is recount- 
ed with great detail, and all the old 
questions that have long clamored for 
answers are discussed with a pene- 
trating insight that will satisfy most 
readers. The mistakes of Longstreet 
are reviewed with a candor that is 
mixed with deep appreciation of his 
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value as one of Lee’s lieutenants, and 
his measure as a military man is sur- 
prisingly large. The costly indecision 
of Richard Ewell is viewed against a 
background of brilliant service ren- 
dered in previous battles. Lee’s ap- 
parent blunder in ordering Pickett’s 
charge is depicted as a reluctant choice 
that had no safe alternative. 

The defeat at Gettysburg is attribut- 
ed to the loss of “Stonewall” Jackson 
at Chancellorsville: the “price of vic- 
tory at Chancellorsville was defeat at 
Gettysburg.” In most accounts of the 
military history of the Civil War, An- 
tietam is given as the decisive battle 
that marked the end of Southern 
hopes. Mr. Freeman apparently be- 
lieves that if Jackson had been with 
Lee in July, 1863, the result would 
have been completely different, and 
the gallant men who died in their vain 
assault on Cemetery Hill would have 
been far better employed in breaking 
some weaker spot in the Union lines. 
Perhaps Mr. Freeman is right, and his 
viewpoint is quite suggestive. Con- 


federate victory at Gettysburg might 
have compelled the hard-pressed Lin- 
coln to turn to thoughts of peace, and 


the formula, “Unconditional Surren- 
der,” would not then have passed from 
the pages of history into the present- 
day notes of the leaders of the United 
Nations to lengthen the period of 
blood, sweat and tears that our troops 
are now facing on the European front. 

The costly toll at Gettysburg in the 
lives of Confederate general officers 
meant an inevitable decline in South- 
ern military efficiency. There were 
no adequate replacements of men like 
Lewis Armistead, William Barksdale, 
Richard Garnett, Dorsey Pender, and 
Johnston Pettigrew. From July 4, 
1863, to April 8, 1865, Lee was fight- 
ing merely a delaying action while the 
Union armies were slowly closing in 
for a final blow that could be post- 
poned but not avoided. In the.pages 
of Mr. Freeman that hopeless story is 
retold in a style that has color, warmth 
and movement. He is dealing with 
one of the great themes in American 
history, and he rises to the occasion 
as few previous writers have done. 
He views the war in Virginia through 
Southern eyes; eyes that see all the 
tragedy the war means to the South 
and all the blasted hopes that go along 
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with a lost cause. But Mr. Freeman is 
not imbued with any narrow section. 
alism. He is a Southern historian jp 
the best sense of the term, and his 
trilogy on Lee’s Lieutenants will re. 
main a classic account of that long 
and desperate struggle for Southern 
independence. 
CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL, 


Samuel Johnson. By Joseph Wood 
Krutch. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.75. 

In the overwhelming flood of biog- 
raphy with which we have been 
deluged in recent years, this new Life 
of “the great Moralist” stands out in 
solid eminence and real importance, 
not only as a full and sympathetic ac- 
count of a very remarkable man, who 
is at least always interesting, but also 
as acute and expert criticism of a 
whole period of literary history. Its 
aim is not to supplant the incompara- 
ble Boswell—the author is no “boswell- 
izer”’—but rather to supplement him 
(Johnson had reached the age of fifty- 
four before he met Boswell), especial- 
ly from the mass of material which 
has only recently been made ayail- 
able. This book is “not for specialists” 
but “a new kind of book for laymen,” 
who may indeed be grateful for so 
much that is new. Its interest and 
value are increased by portraits and 
other illustrations, and by very con- 
plete References and Indeves. 

All the famous anecdotes are here, 
and nearly all the famous sayings; 
carefully drawn portraits of various 
persons in Johnson’s circle (especial- 
ly of Boswell and Mrs. Thrale); and 
much illuminating comment on the 
eighteenth century and its contrasts 
with our own time. Above all, the con- 
trasts in the strange character of “the 
great Cham” himself are strikingly 
presented: his uncouthness and his 
magisterial dignity; his eccentricities 
and his robust commonsense; his slov- 
enliness and dilatoriness and his gi- 
gantic industry; his remarkable men- 
tal powers and almost equally remark- 
able limitations; his unfailing humor 
and sense of the ridiculous and that 
pervasive melancholy, “that sense of 
the ultimate emptiness of life which 
he had rationalized into something 
like a philosophical system”; his enor- 
mous zest for living, for good com- 
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pany, good talk, and good food, and 
that pessimism “which is more prop- 
ely called the tragic sense of life.” 
His intolerance and occasional bru- 
tality are balanced by his uncommon 
humanity, his kindness to the poor, 
the unfortunate, and even the disrepu- 
table. “He had great compassion,” 
Boswell tells us, “for the miseries and 
distresses of the Irish nation, particu- 
larly the Papists; and severely repro- 
bated the barbarous debilitating pol- 
icy of the British government, which, 
he said, was the most detestable mode 
of persecution.” His scorn for the 
American rebels was partly due to his 
intense hatred of slavery: “How is it,” 
he asked, “that we hear the loudest 
yelps for liberty among the drivers 
of Negroes?” 

Strangest of his inconsistencies was 
his attitude toward religion. He was, 
like most of his educated contempo- 
raries, a skeptic and a rationalist; yet 
he was a loyal and sincere communi- 
cant of the Church of England, and 
his pathetic private Prayers and Medi- 
tations reveal a vein of genuine piety, 
even perhaps a touch of “mysticism,” 
to which his “stubborn rationality” 
was so strongly opposed. He long 
made it a habit to remember the day 
of his wife’s death and to pray for her 
soul, 
Of the author’s style it is fair to say 
that it would not have pleased Dr. 
Johnson! It is generally clear and 
readable, but often diffuse and la- 
bored, and sometimes even clumsy or 
slovenly. It is disconcerting to find 
a Professor of English lapsing into 
such solecisms as the “split infinitive” 
(that béte-noire of the professors), 
the misuse of will for shall, of the ad- 
verb foo as if it meant no more than 
very, the excessive and otiose use of 
such “tags” of speech as certainly and 
of course, the spurious adverb overly, 
and the absurd phrase to center about. 

HERBERT H. YEAMES. 


Between Heaven and Earth. By Franz 
Werfel. New York: Philosophical 
Library. $3.00. 

In evaluating this collection of es- 
says and aphorisms, it would be help- 
ful to know when each was written. 
Some of the papers here collected give 
evidence of having been produced 
some years ago, which may explain 
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why their total effect is less construc- 
tive and less synthetic than might be 
expected from the author of The Song 
of Bernadette. In his masterpiece, the 
artist-mind of Franz Werfel was 
caught up into the compelling beauty 
of an historical and spiritual reality 
of the first magnitude, and since, in 
his own words, “the true artist and 
poet exalts what he sees in reality into 
a vision,” his great book opened vision 
to its readers. But in this latest book 
there is no such central focus of real- 
ity; the author’s thoughts fly off in 
glittering or somber fragments, mov- 
ing about his own consciousness in 
orbits short or long according to the 
range given them by a most uneven 
literary style. The result may be dis- 
appointing to the readers of Werfel’s 
novels, but it is stimulating to those 
who are interested in the mind move- 
ments of one of today’s representative 
thinkers. 

The first two sections, “Of Man’s 
True Happiness,” and “Realism and 
Inwardness,” will appeal chiefly to 
lovers of the arts. Profound intuition, 
now piercingly beautiful, now blurred 
by historical confusion, finds expres- 
sion in melodious and paradoxical 
musings upon time and God, and art, 
“God’s messenger.” In the third sec- 
tion, “Can We Live Without Faith in 
God,” logic, which seems to slumber 
in other parts of the book, awakes with 
devastating force. This “faith” is the 
natural affirmation of God’s existence 
without which man becomes the tragic 
travesty here portrayed, haunting his 
own streets, lost by night. But the 
final proof, characteristically, is not 
that drawn from logic, but from man’s 
imperious sense of the beautiful. 
Werfel is true to what he calls “my 
own credo”: “only the man favored 
by the muses can rebuild the inward- 
ness that has been destroyed.” 

Throughout these sections there is 
at least one thoroughly consistent 
stand: championship of the spiritual- 
ity of men, and hatred of the lie called 
“naturalistic nihilism” and of the 
cheat called “technology.” But in the 
last and perhaps most interesting sec- 
tion of the book, inconsistency is ram- 
pant. In these “Thoulegoumena,” 
thought is most painfully searching, 
the sense of need most intense. They 
are short outcries, ranging in length 
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from a sentence to several pages, wan- 
dering from one brilliant point of hope 
to another, and ever unresting. Here 
is the answer to the question raised 
in the minds of readers of The Song 
of Bernadette, how near was Werfel 
to perceiving the objective truth of 
the Church of whose mysteries he 
wrote? Far, it would seem, to judge 
by the tragic and untrue dilemma in 
which he finds himself: “even for a 
Jew who considers Jesus Christ to be 
the true, historically realized Messiah, 
and even the Son of God, baptism and 
conversion are inadequate,” and “Is- 
rael had to assume the role of antagon- 
ist so that the drama of salvation of a 
spurned Deity could unfold in time 
and reality as the sacrifice of the 
Agnus Dei Qui Tollis Peccata Mundi. 
With the assumption of this wicked 
role, Israel, as a people and as a sepa- 
rate entity, sacrificed itself for the Di- 
vine Being, so that the Divine Being 
might sacrifice Himself as a Univer- 
sal Being for the nations. In this way, 
God’s Providence actually condemned 
Israel to reject God Himself for the 
salvation of the whole world.” “The 
Jew ... is tragically barred by the 
profundity of facts from being a Chris- 
tian.” Yet there is a way. This book 
points where it hesitates to go. 
MARGARET WILLIAMS. 


A Companion to Scripture Studies: 
Volume III. By Rev. John E. Stein- 
mueller, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. New York: 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $3.75. 

A Companion to the New Testament. 
By John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., 
S.Scr.L., and Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J., Ph.D. Same publisher and 
price. 

The third volume of Dr. Stein- 
mueller’s Companion to Scripture Stud- 
ies is devoted to “Special Introduction 
to the New Testament,” and, though 
it limits itself to the topics usually 
discussed under that heading, ‘gives 
evidence of the careful amassing of 
material that has become familiar to 
those who are acquainted with the 
previous volumes in the series. Now 
it is joined by A Companion to the New 
Testament addressed, according to the 
Foreword, to “instructed and educat- 
ed Catholics”; Mother Sullivan, associ- 
ate professor of history at Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, has 
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collaborated with Dr. Steinmueller ip 
this new work. 

This new volume is no mere abridge- 
ment or popularization of its prede 
cessor. It is truly a “companion” and 
not simply an introduction. The ay. 
thors, mindful of the behests of our 
Holy Father, present us with a work 
which “sets forth in particular the 
theological doctrine in faith and mor. 
als,” and also adds much new material, 
Thus in the opening chapter we find 
an added discussion of the English 
versions of the New Testament includ- 
ing our recent Confraternity Edition, 
Presumably Monsignor Knox’s work 
was not ready in time to be included. 
We may note in passing that the West- 
minster Version is the one regularly 
quoted throughout the volume. More 
important, however, than this discus- 
sion of translations are the three chap- 
ters which follow the introductions to 
the four Gospels. The first part of the 
Acts of the Apostles is dealt with in 
a sixth chapter on “The Apostolic 
Church,” the latter part, in the chap- 
ter on “St. Paul’s Life and Letters.” 
This is followed by a chapter on 
“Paulinism” which is especially inter- 
esting and valuable. It may be only 
an unworthy scruple, but the thought 
occurs that, in view of the apologetic 
undercurrent in the volume’s purpose, 
some reference should have been made 
to the fact that there are many non- 
Catholics who deny that St. Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Apocalypse is allotted an entire 
chapter which includes a brief exposi- 
tion of the contents of this ever-allur- 
ing book. A worth-while reading list 
concludes the volume. 

There can be no doubt that a course 
following the lines of this work would 
enrich the teaching of religion in our 
colleges, and we hope that we may 
soon be given a similar “companion” 
to the Old Testament. 

EDWARD H. PETERS. 


The Psalms. With introduction, criti- 
cal notes, and spiritual reflections 
by Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., S.T.M. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner. $5.00. 

Father Callan’s book is several vol- 
umes in one, and each worth while. 
For besides the general introduction, 
which is a scriptural treatise on the 
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pook of Psalms, each Psalm is preced- 

dd by a few paragraphs giving its 

= teme, historical setting, and main 
aching. Then comes the Vulgate 
xt, recovered so far as modern schol- 
gship, Catholic scholarship allows, 
wih numerous footnotes elucidating 
jificult passages. This is followed by 
, translation into modern English 
without archaisms. Finally, after each 
Psalm there are reflections that if col- 
lected in one volume would make an 
gimirable book of spiritual reading or 
meditations. 

A priest, being bound by canon law 
to read the Psalter for half an hour or 
s every day, could hardly find any 
way of making it more spiritually 
profitable for himself than by reading 
each day what Father Callan has writ- 
ten on some at least of the Psalms in 
his Office for that day. Thus in three 
months or less, with no appreciable 
burden, he would so vivify his Brevi- 
ary that he would regret having so 
long missed this treasure. Sisters, 


Brothers, and pious layfolk, by using 
Father Callan’s volume will find the 
Psalms so much more satisfying than 


is any collection of uninspired 
prayers, that they will want nothing 
" J. ELLIOT ROSS. 


The Green Continent. By German 
Arciniegas. Translated from the 
Spanish and Portuguese by Harriet 
de Onis and others. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 

A more intelligent anthology than 
most, The Green Continent does not 
follow a chronological plan. It is an 
anthology that paints a picture, the 
picture of Latin America in all its 
complexities. First it tells us of the 
landscape and the men who people 
it, then it gives us a glance at the his- 
tory, then a series of close-ups of Latin 
America’s heroes, and its cities, and 
finally in the last section entitled “The 
Color of Life,” a hodgepodge which 
might better have been sorted out and 
included in the various other parts. 
This vast canvas is painted for us by 
the greatest of Latin America’s au- 
thors. The book thus kills two birds 
with one stone. It gives us samples 
of the works of the prose writers of 
other Americas and at the same time 
it introduces Latin America to us. 

In general the book attempts to 
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show that Latin America is a place of 
violent contrasts. The section on the 
land, for instance, brings us: the Pam- 
pas, the jungle, the uplands, the moun- 
tains, the islands of the Caribbean, 
the lake country of Argentina and 
Chile, the islands and fjords of sea- 
faring Chile, the rivers and waterfalls, 
the valley of Mexico, and Brazil—that 
continent within a continent. 

From the literary viewpoint too the 
note of contrast is sounded, for we are 
permitted to savor of everything in 
prose from the writings of the phi- 
losopher, José Vasconcelos, and the 
exquisite stylist, Alfonso Reyes, to 
those of the self-made Sarmiento, once 
president of the Argentine Republic, 
who writes with tremendous force 
but with no regard for the rules of 
grammar or style. 

The work is, of course, preceded by 
introductory notes in which the au- 
thor tries to generalize about what he 
himself calls a “contradictory” place 
of “violent contrasts.” The result is 
weak, showing wishful thinking, ques- 
tionable statements of fact, and an 
English style which is at times incom- 
prehensible and grammatically incor- 
rect. On the other hand the lengthy 
notes preceding each selection are 
valuable for their factual information 
and give in textbook style details 
omitted by the literary men, thus com- 
pleting the picture. A final annotated 
section gives us in ten pages the bi- 
ographies and the bibliographies of 
the 32 authors whose works are here 
represented, but tells us nothing about 
their position in literature. 

Americans, especially in recent 
years, have written much about Latin 
America, but here we have the chance 
to hear what Latin Americans say 
about themselves. LOUISA BYLES. 


Notes on Art for Catholics. Based on 
the collection of the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City, Mo. By Charlton Fortune. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. 

This small book sets a happy prece- 
dent in the difficult field of art educa- 
tion. Concerned with “only special 
works which illustrate certain prob- 
lems confronting us today in most of 
our Catholic churches,” it presents 
well selected works of sculpture, paint- 
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ing, stained-glass, tapestry, wrought 
iron and altar furniture in the Nelson 
Gallery, with accompanying illustra- 
tions that are highly satisfactory. 

The booklet is admittedly written as 
a guide for that terrifying individual 
who “doesn’t know much about art, 
but knows what he likes.” Since this 
type of critic seems to be enthroned 
today, it is heartening to see a person 
of Charlton Fortune’s eminence come 
forward to offer him some needed ad- 
vice and direction. Well known as 
the director of the Monterey Guild, 
her work has been illustrated and fea- 
tured in the Liturgical Arts quarterly; 
the liturgical altar and accessories in 
the Paulist Fathers’ church, Old St. 
Mary’s, Chicago, were designed and 
prepared under her direction. She is 
at present associated with the Ports- 
mouth, R. I. priory of the Benedic- 
tines. 

Her Notes give a brief, well worded 
criticism of an illustrated painting or 
sculpture, driving home its excellence 
and sincerity and the interpretative 
quality that distinguishes it from mere 
photographic realism, and contrasting 
it with the shoddy “repository art” 
substitutes with which we litter our 
churches today. 

When Bishop O’Hara writes in his 
Foreword, “Charlton Fortune has ren- 
dered a distinct service to the Diocese 
of Kansas City by writing these Notes 
on Art for Catholics,” he makes no 
overstatement. We could well do with 
such distinctive service in every dio- 
cese. It teaches and teaches well, it 
is distributable and eminently prac- 
tical. A sufficient number of copies 
circulated among clergy and _ laity 
would aid in eradicating so many of 
the artistic eyesores which “adorn” 
our churches. EDWIN B. KRON. 


The Biography of a Cathedral. The 
Living Story of Man’s Most Beauti- 
ful Creation, with Glimpses through 
the Centuries of the Pageant that 
Led to Notre Dame. By Robert Gor- 
don Anderson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $4.00. 

It seems fitting enough that in our 
day of. multitudinous biography—and 
of the reaching out toward peace and 
God—this fascinating story of one of 
man’s noblest gestures, “upflung in 
pride of himself, entreaty to the Un- 
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known, in fear and delight, then ar. 
rested forever against the sky,” should 
come to us in a form at once so popv. 
lar and so picturesque. 

Taking the cathedral as a symbol of 
Christian creativeness and Notre Dame 
in Paris as a symbol of the cathedral, 
Robert Anderson’s plan _ stretches 
with almost staggering inclusiveness 
through the centuries and across the 
continents. It is not enough to recall 
the first Druid altar raised by grop- 
ing Celtic hands upon the site later 
claimed for Our Lady, nor the Roman 
shrine raised by the Paris boatmen to 
Jupiter. He would trace the whole 
path which led “from the Star to the 
cathedral,” giving us the epic of the 
God-Man Whose cross was to decide 
the form as His Eucharist was to de- 
cide the function of the Christian 
Church. Much pictorial poetry goes 
into Mr. Anderson’s story of Good Fri- 
day and Easter Morn; much drama 
into the history of Stephen and Peter 
and Paul, of Constantine and the Coun- 
cil of Nicea, of those mighty Doctors 
Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome and Greg- 
ory. And when his pageant passes 
upon French ground with Denis and 
Genevieve and Clovis and Charle- 
magne, the first Notre Dame and her 
neighbor St. Etienne, the passionate 
dialectics of the young University of 
Paris and the tragic romance of Abe- 
lard and Heloise, the Crusades and 
finally the epoch-making quarter cen- 
tury when Bishop de Sully’s artists 
and artisans—“communists who built 
churches instead of destroying them” 
—were erecting this miraculous crown 
of Gothic for Our Lady’s head, the 
opulence of his material and the skill 
of his handling are not less than amaz- 
ing. 

Mr. Anderson—who, by the by, is 
not a Catholic—writes in a style which 
swings from poetry to journalism, and 
there are moments when he mixes his- 
tory and legend with truly medieval 
robustness. There are other moments 
when we could wish his book both 
shorter and longer; for the thrilling 
story of St. Louis and the whole subse- 
quent biography of Notre Dame down 
to our own time show haste and some- 
what disproportionate compression. 
But the field covered is so prodigious, 
the total effect so fascinating and the 
underlying feeling so beautifully right 
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that there is only one criticism which 
does not seem a work of supereroga- 
tion. This is in the matter of illustra- 
tions—for never did the printed page 
call out so hungrily and imperiously 
for its complement in the mirrored 
picture. KATHERINE BREGY. 


The Last Flowering of the Middle 
Ages. By Baron Joseph van der 
Elst. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $7.50. 

A sabbatical calm and beauty per- 
yades this outstanding volume on the 
fifteenth century painters of Flanders 
—a resting in reality beyond the usual 
swordplay of controversy concerning 
origins and schools in the field of art. 

Baron van der Elst, a former citizen 
of Bruges, well known as a diplomat 
and critic, finds the roots of the esthetic 
flowering of his native land deep in 
“the good black earth of Flanders,” in 
the lusty vitality of the Flemish peo- 
ple throbbing through peasants, mer- 
chants, warriors, nobles and prelates 
in a highly colored world. He has 
produced a sumptuous book which 
makes a triple appeal to the eye, the 
heart, and the mind. Its format is as 
enlightened as it is luxurious. Few 
art publications offer such an har- 
monious blending of text and illustra- 
tion. Each chapter is a consonant 
monograph, its theme supplemented by 
the royally abundant illustrations in 
black-and-white and in color. 

The introductory chapter, “Men of 
Flanders,” is appropriately concerned 
with the structure of a society which 
knew its direction both in the world 
of faith and in the domain of action. 
“The Flemish Parade” which follows 
it is a circumstantial, vivid account, 
drawn from Froissart and other chroni- 
clers of the marriage of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, with the Eng- 
lish Margaret of York. The pictorial 
introduction to this story of high fes- 
tival is Bruegel’s chromatic “Wedding- 
Dance” of peasants. But the same 
brilliant colors jeweled the pageant- 
ries of the ducal marriage feasts, and 
thus men of all stations were in the 
rainbow together. Their artists, one in 
faith, loved to trace the divine in the 
homely and to house beauty under 
familiar rafters. “The Good Black 
Earth” chapter is illustrated with 
Bruegel’s enchanting “Fall of Icarus,” 
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in which, as the author indicates, the 
figures of the farmer, the shepherd and 
the fisherman, absorbed in their occu- 
pations, symbolize “the unchanged 
and unchanging” life of the country- 
side—whatever lust for the sun melts 
the earth-fashioned wings of an Icarus. 
Other chapters of Part One mirror the 
influence of the devotion to the Mother 
of God upon national life and art. 

Baron van der Elst emphasizes the 
continuity of his countrymen’s types 
with photographs of modern Belgians 
placed in juxtaposition to heads of 
saints or donors from the paintings of 
Memling and Quentin Massys. This 
typal persistence lends additional 
charm to its antecedents—Madonnas 
and saints in their eternal enclosures 
of rich and beautiful Flemish homes. 
The: Blessed Virgin must not be less 
worthily housed than her votaries, so 
Jan van Eyck places her in royal crim- 
sons beneath a baldachino of gold and 
green brocade. 

Part Second of the volume is de- 
voted to The Flemish Masters and Part 
Third to The Flemish style. The text 
of these inspiring criticisms is illumi- 
nated with unforgettable flashes of in- 
sight as when the author writes: “The 
northerner always differs from the 
Italian because he must leave some- 
thing to mystery and the ineffable.” 

ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL. 


Molders of the Medieval Mind. By the 


Rev. Frank P. Cassidy, Ph.D. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50. 

Although hardly a piece of original 
research, this compilation can be use- 
ful to educators who are eager to 
secure a broad vision of the proces- 
sion of saints and scholars who linked 
Greco-Roman culture with the Golden 
Age of philosophy. In spirit and in 
truth, the Fathers of the Church were 
the “Molders of the Medieval Mind.” 
In Jesus, the Christian Doctors of East 
and West taught, “a new principle of 
Divine life had entered the human 
race and the natural world, a princi- 
ple by which mankind is raised to a 
higher order.” Enlightened by this 
doctrine, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. 
Athanasius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. 
John Chrysostom, the Gregorys, St. 
Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine strove to inaugurate a 
new social order upon earth. Each 
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left a masterpiece in life and work. 
The unity and continuity of their joint 
achievement are brought into sharp 
focus by Dr. Cassidy’s synthesis. As a 
result, one is enabled to study the 
deep roots of the philosophia peren- 
nis in the patristic age. Humanists 
through the centuries, for example, 
show a dependence on Chrysostom as 
the outstanding Christian educator of 
the fourth century, whose views on 
feminine culture continue to merit 
attention. In the West, Augustine 
towers like a mountain peak. His hints 
on sound pedagogy and psychology 
can be heeded in the modern class- 
room. Epitomizing the influence of 
the gifted Bishop of Hippo, Father 
Cassidy writes: “The Middle Ages 
lived on his ideas.” Indeed, Hugh of 
St. Victor, Bonaventure’s precursor, is 
sometimes described as Alter Augus- 
tinus. 

In a separate chapter, the author 
deals with the patristic attitude toward 
pagan learning. Both bibliography 
and index are excellent in their sim- 
plicity. In this well-organized book 
the type is a joy to the eye. 

JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


Religious Liberty in Latin America? 
By George P. Howard. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press. $2.00. 
Having recently heard a good many 

charges leveled against Protestant mis- 

sionaries in Latin America, readers 
will turn with interest to this rebut- 
tal by a Protestant minister born of 

American parents, in Argentina. He 

undertook to interview men and wom- 

en of various classes and religions, in 
several countries, moved thereto by 
his discovery of “an insidious move- 
ment” to represent the missionary 
work of Evangelical Christians in the 

Latin world as “the greatest single 

obstacle to inter-American comity.” 

Those he consulted agreed unanimous- 

ly that it is untrue to say that Protes- 

tant Christianity in Latin America is, 
in any way whatever, a stumbling 
block to good will. He presents their 
views here, adding evidence of short- 
comings on the part of clerical and 
lay Latin American representatives of 

Catholicism; but he hardly proves that 

either spiritual or political conditions 

in Latin America will be bettered by 
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North American encouragement of 
Protestant missions there. 

Readers who care to go into the sub- 
ject further may easily find persons 
whose opinion would destroy the una- 
nimity of view recorded by Mr. How- 
ard. For example, John W. White, the 
well known newspaper correspondent 
who lived for twenty-five years in 
Latin America, wrote in 1942 that “Of 
all the pernicious American influences 
which are working permanently 
against a better understanding be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and those of Argentina, the worst un- 
doubtedly is the American mission- 
ary” (Argentina, Life Story of a Na- 
tion, page 266). 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


The Philosophy of St. Thomas. By 
Hans Meyer. Translated by Rev. 
Frederic Eckhoff. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $5.00. 

In three introductory chapters the 
author sketches an excellent portrait 
of St. Thomas as a thinker and a saint, 
besides telling of his debt to Aristotle, 
Plato, St. Augustine, the Arabians, the 
Jewish philosophers, the Fathers and 
the early Scholastics. St. Thomas read 
Aristotle with Christian eyes, and at 
once corrected anything he found at 
variance with the Catholic faith. In 
like manner he used the Arabian phi- 
losophers of his time while he rejected 
their teaching on creation, the ulti- 
mate end of man, the limitation of 
divine providence, the determination 
of the human will under the influence 
of the heavenly bodies. He regarded 
St. Augustine as the best representa- 
tive of Catholic tradition. The chief 
early Scholastics who influenced him 
were St. Anselm, Peter Lombard and 
Hugh of St. Victor; of his own time 
William of Auxerre, Alexander of 
Hales, and St. Albert the Great. 

The main part of this volume— 
thirty-nine chapters—treats of the 
structure of individual things, the 
hierarchy of the forms of being, the 
origin and corruption of things, and 
order in the universe. 

We know of no writer who has 
written a more detailed, or a more 
critical estimate of St. Thomas’s phi- 
losophy. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 





Our Contributors 


Ir is a question whether JAmEs 
Travis is more skillful with the rapier 
or the bludgeon. He wields both in 
his present dissection of the confer- 
ence that yielded only “Dumbarton 
Chestnuts,” and would seem to prove 
them useful weapons between Allies in 
these strange times. Mr. Travis has 
spent most of a recent short holiday 
in writing, for which our readers will 
be duly grateful. 


Ir seems hardly possible that ten 
years have elapsed since we published 
Ertn SAMSON’S last contribution, “Por- 
trait of a French Grandmother.” In 
the interim she has directed with sig- 
nal success the Paris Study Group for 
College Women, an activity interrupt- 
ed in 1940, when she returned to her 
home at McLean, Va. Miss Samson 
holds her Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees from Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, and a B.Litt. from Oxford Univer- 
sity. Since she came home she has 
lectured on French art and letters, and 
has written a novel now ready for pub- 
lication. “Lady of the Purple Cord,” 
a story of pure escape, is doubly wel- 
come in these grim times. 


THAT some good does result from 
the war, EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER 
Wyvartr’s “Isle of Bad Men” bears wit- 
ness. It was the fact that her son is 
stationed in New Guinea that led Mrs. 
Wyatt to the study of its history and 
of the work of the Sacred Heart Mis- 
sion there, and a visit to Geneva, IIL, 
to see her infant grandson, introduced 
her to the Seminary of the Society, 
where she found a venerable mission- 
ary who had spent twenty years in 
Rabaul. Hence the authenticity of her 
information. Encomiums of Mrs. 
Wyatt’s invaluable department of Dra- 
matic Criticism continue to come to 
us, one from an enlightened corre- 
spondent having referred to it as the 
best criticism of the Drama now being 
written. 


ANOTHER and a greater good to come 
out of the war is the emergence of 
heroic figures like that of “Poland’s 
Cardinal Hlond.” GrorceE W. TEPA 
who writes of him here, entered the 
employ of the Polish Broadcasting Co. 
in 1929 and at the outbreak of the war 
was chief of the foreign broadcast 
programs flashed from Poland over all 
Europe. Later from Paris, he contin- 
ued to broadcast to Poland, and since 
coming to New York has worked 
through the spoken and the written 
word in Poland’s behalf. He is au- 
thor of many successful plays and 
radio sketches, is a member of P. E. N. 
Club, the International Author’s Com- 
poser’s Association, and at present 


makes his home in this city. 


WE would agree with CoMMANDER 
ARTHUR STANLEY Riaocs that “It Pays 
to Talk,” with the qualification that it 
depends upon who does the talking. 
Many of us remember those Board of 
Education lectures of which he writes, 
and will enjoy getting behind the foot- 
lights. The Commander’s versatile 
pen loses none of its grace with the 
years. He writes from Washington 
where he is on duty in the Office of 
Censorship. 


Dr. HERMANN BorcHARDT has had 
intimate acquaintance with “The Lib- 
eral with a Nazi Soul,” having suf- 
fered at his hands. Born in Berlin, 
for fourteen years Dr. Borchardt taught 
philosophy in Berlin colleges until in 
1933 he was dismissed by Hitler on 
account of the racial laws. He then 
taught at the Teachers’ College in 
Minsk for two years, returned to Ger- 
many in 1936, and was sent from one 
concentration camp to another as an 
emigrant, suffered many atrocities, and 
was finally brought to this country by 
friends. He became an American citi- 
zen last year and is now doing free 
lance work and living in New York 
City. Dr. Borchardt is a convert from 
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Judaism to Protestantism and is the 
author of many philosophical articles 
in various magazines and of Socrates 
and Three Plays published in Berlin, 
and of The Conspiracy of the Carpen- 
ters, a novel published here in 1943. 


WHILE writing about Rafinesque, a 
neglected American naturalist, Jack 
BARBER ran .across the name of an 
equally neglected botanist, “Edward 
Lee Greene,” whose life story belongs 
properly in our pages. Mr. Barber 
lives in Berkeley, Calif., and will be 
remembered as the author of “Black 
Leo of Moraga” (Brother Leo) in our 
June, 1941, issue. 


Poets: Mary IRENE 'WoopDRUFF’S 
poignant “Eagle over Warsaw” comes 
to us from Somerville, Mass., from one 
who has become very well known to 
us in both poetry and prose in the past 
decade. SisTeER CLAUDE oF JESUS, new 
to our readers, is a Sister of the Holy 
Names, at present teaching in St. 
Michael’s School, Silver Spring, Md., 
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is a contributor to the Florida Maga. 
zine of Verse and the Junior Catholic 
Messenger. “Solitude” shows her to 
be the seer that is the poet. That 
EDWARD WENDELL SCHROEDER draws 
noble music from nature as well as 
from the orchestra which he conducts, 
the Civic Symphony of Dubuque, 
“God’s Music” bears eloquent witness, 
A new song of his, “Gold Star Mother 
—a Prayer to Mary,” a musical setting 
for words appended by that patron of 
the arts Archbishop Beckman of Dv- 
buque, to an address given at a Mary’s 
Day Mass last year, is soon to be pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, Inc., who have 
high hopes of it. The quality of Mr, 
Schroeder’s work is well known to us. 
That ETHEL BARNETT DE VITo is no poet 
in an ivory tower, will be seen by her 
present “Letters from the South Pa- 
cific.” With another war - inspired 
poem, “To a Young Flyer,” we intro- 
duce FLORENCE M. TAyLor to our pages. 
She is a graduate of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, a city of which she has 
been a lifelong resident. Miss Taylor 





and studying between times at the is vice-president of the Indiana Fed- 
Catholic University of America. She _ eration of Poetry Clubs. 
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